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Art. 1. Letters on the State of Christianity in India; in which the 
Conversion of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable. To 
which is added, a Vindication of the Hindoos, Male and Female, 
in Answer to a severe Attack made upon Both by the Reverend 
e*e** By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore, 
Author of the Description of the People of India. Small 8vo. 
pp. 222. Price 7s. London. 1823. 


HE Abbé Dubois, after having tried is method of con- 

verting the Hindoos, the method of the Jesuits, during a 
period of twenty-five years, without any success, has come to 
the conclusion, first, that their conversion by any method is 
impossible, —that the time for it is, in fact, gone by; secondly, 
that itis not very desirable, for, bating a few enormities, they 
ae not worse than Europeans. ‘ Disgusted at the total in- 
‘utility of his pursuits, and warned by his grey hair that it 
‘ was full time to think of his own concerns, he has returned 
‘to Europe’—to profit by the credulity and good-nature of the 
British public, to whom he pays a compliment not wholly 
undeserved, in the declaration, 


‘that if the Hindoo Brahmins were animated by a spirit of prose- 
lytism, and sent to Europe missionaries of their own faith, to pro- 
pagate their monstrous religion, and make converts to the worship of 
Seeva and Vishnoo, they would have much more chance of success 
among certain classes of society, than we have to make among them 
true converts to the faith in Christ.’ p. 136. 


Those of his readers who may have in recollection the apo- 
logies for Hindooism, put forth by certain British Christians 
‘tween fifteen and twenty years ago, with the avowed purpose 
of opposing the dissemination of Christianity in India, will 
now to what classes of society the Abbé’s sly sarcasm is 
applicable. And indeed, a person that should be bronght to 
think on all points with our Author, must be more than half- 
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way. converted to the Hindoo faith. As the first fruits of the 
Abbé’s success in his new missionary project, he has obtained, 
if not a proselyte, a worthy coadjutor in the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, that learned refuter of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who is, indeed, a sort of English Brahmin. What may be his 
success with the Honourable the Court of Directors, to whom 
his book is, as ‘ a mark of his gratitude,’ dedicated, we 
presume not to conjecture. But we have no doubt that his 
efforts to promote the cause of Hindooism in this country, will 
be at least more successful than his endeavours to promote 
Christianity in the Mysore, and that he will obtain, too, much 
higher consideration here, and more easy credence, than he 
could possibly have obtained at Calcutta. He has done well, 
as regards ‘ his own concerns,’ to return to Europe. 

But can this zealous Vindicator of the Hindoos be the 
identical Abbé J. A. Dubois, whose “ Description of the 
“ People of India,” published in 1817, exhibited so awful and 
disgusting a view of the Hindoo idolatry? This natural ques- 
tion, our Author anticipates with some obvious misgiving. 


‘ If you object to me,’ he says in one place, ‘ that what I have 
stated in this letter, seems to be in several points at variance with what 
I have stated in my former writings, in which I have not in several 
cases expressed so favourable an opinion on the Hindoos as I doat 
present, 1 will answer, that, in my former productions, most of my 
censures, if not all, are directed, first, against the Brahmins or other 
persons who, like them, live by imposture, and the whole of whom 
do not form a twentieth of the population of India. Secondly, my 
censures are also directed against the enormities of the monstrous 
worship prevailing in the country, to which it has at all times been 
impossible for me to reconcile myself. However, if it were in our 
power, through fair means, to take off from the religion of the 
country several monstrosities, which are truly a disgrace to human 


nature, I would forgive them all ‘that is only extravagant in their 
worship.” p. 169. 


Never was a truer adage than that liars need have good 
memories. This shuffling excuse for playing the girouette, 
will avail the Abbe little, so long as bis bulky quarto remains 
a drug in the market, to furnish the ready means of his de 
tection. That volume now lies before us; we shall have occa- 
sion to make use of its contents; and though, after perusing 
these Letters, we can place vo reliance on the Author's inte- 
grity, yet, it is satisfactory to receive the indirect confirmation 
of his previous statements, which is furnished by this unwarthy 
attempt on his own part to invalidate them. value of the 


larger volame may be considered as undiminished ; nor have 


we any wish to retract the praise bestowed on the literary 
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labours of its Author. It was compiled with very different 
yiews, was written in French, and, after bemg purehased on 
account of the East India Company, lay for a considerable 
time in their library, accessible only ‘to the curious,’ till the 
Directors were pleased at length to direct its being translated 
and published. Such a work comes to us with every external 
mark of credibility and honest intention; which cannot be 
said of a flippant volume got up for the London public, Yet, 
even in the Translator’s preface to that work, it was deemed 
necessary to apologize for the learned Frenchman’s strange 
inconsistencies. 


‘ And if his zeal,’ it is said, ‘ may at any time betray him, in 
ment, to conclusions apparently a little at variance, it would 
wave been found but an ungrateful service to interrupt the reader 
with notes for the purpose of exposing small incongruities, or in at- 
tempting to vetdinalle them.’ Advertisement. p. viii. 


The same fatality has followed the Author in inditing the 
Letters before us: they abound with incongruities not less pal- 
able. The two parts into which the yolume is divided, are, 
indeed, marked by so great a difference of tone and spirit, that 
the slightest observation is suflicient to detect the influence 
under which the ‘ Vindication’ has been drawn up. The first 
three Letters were written in 1815 and 1816, while the Author 
was as yet but little known, and, we suspect, before he had 
determined on quitting the Peninsula. The remaining Letters, 
which contain the attack on Mr. Ward, are dated 1820, l., 
and are addressed to a major and a captain residing at Calcutta, 
who have, it seems, advised the Author to publish the wholé 
‘forthe information of the public.” This poor old priest has 
in fact, we have no doubt, been spirited up to abuse the Bible 
Society and the Serampore Missionaries, by some of those 
military gentry, the Qui-hies of Calcutta, who are much. more 
likely to be found at a doorga feast, than in a Christian church 
of any kind,—to whom a Baptist missionary would naturally 
enough be an excellent joke over their mangoe fish, and mulli- 

tawnie, and tiffin, or, if personally encountered, an into- 
erable bore. But why were not these Letters published at 
Calcutta? Could the good Abbé be in want of funds or of 
frends in India? How comes it to pass that he lias waited till 
he came to England, before he ventured to utter charges against 
persons residing in Bengal, the truth or falsehood of which 
could best have been ascertained on the spot? And how isit 
that our Missionary’s love to the Hindoos becomes so mach 
more enthusiastic now that he has turned his back upon them 
forever? There seems to us to be much more prudence than 
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fairness in this proceeding. And yet, this modest Frenchman 
talks of the ‘ independent, candid, and impartial manner’ jp 
which he has treated his subject. Nous verrons. 

The immediate object of the Abbé’s personal animadversions, 
(though with a strange affectation of delicacy he has not named 
him,) the late estrmable William Ward, has gone to reap the 
reward of his labours, where his works will follow him. Livy; 
his mild spirit would not, we are persuaded, have even been 
ruffled by the uncourteous and unchristian attack of his anta- 
gonist; and from such a quarter, his memory can have nothi 
to fear. It is, nevertheless, due to his character, now that he 
can no longer answer for himself, to expose the disingenuous- 
ness and fallacy of this impotent attempt to invalidate his 
statements. 

The Letter which has furnished the Abbé Dubois with th 
text for his petulant observations, first appeared in the News- 
papers, whence it was copied intu the Asiatic Journal, in 
which it provoked some discussion. It was afterwards given, 
in a corrected form, in the small volume of ‘“‘ Farewell Letters” 
published by Mr. Ward in 1821. That volume, as our reader 
are aware, consisted of a brief selection of prominent facts, 
and was meant as a summary, rather than as an original com- 
munication. Mr. Ward’s large work on the Manners and 
Customs of the Hindoos, was first published at Serampore in 
the year ISI], in four quarto ebhadige It has now been 
twelye years before the British public, has reached a third 
edition, and we are not aware that its accuracy and fidelity 
have ever been called in question. To this important work, 
the Abbé Dubois makes not the slightest reference. Had he 
never heard of it? What, then, must be the extent of even his 
literary information? Or rather, what must we think of the 
honesty of his Caleutta friends, who furnished him with the 
“ Letter” on which he has commented, and omitted to inform 
him of the high ground which Mr. Ward stood upon as the 
author of that work ? 

The Abbé professes, however, to have ‘ at different times 
‘ perused many of the public accounts of the new reformers of 
‘ several sects, settled of late in several parts of India,’ and 
their exaggerations and misrepresentations respecting 
Hindoos, thave, he says, roused his indignation to a high 
degree. His sweeping indictment includes all the Protestant 
missionaries who om: been sent out to India, and alk the 
ot of our Missionary Societies. He takes good eare pot 
to be too specific in his allegations, nor does he bring one 
single extract to substantiate them; but, after charging these 
‘ gentlemen” with particularly delighting in representing these 
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innocent people under the blackest and most odious colours,— 
with indiscriminately holding up all their usages and practices 
to public contempt, and abusing, reviling, and degrading them 
almost to the level of brutes,—he adds : 


‘ But I am happy to know that a quite different view of the subject 
has been taken by a Warren Hastings, a Burke, a Cornwallis, a Ro- 
bertson, a Sic William Jones, a Colebrooke, a Hawkins, a Wilkins, 
and many other enlightened persons who had made close and deep 
researches on all that relates to the Hindoos. 1 am happy to know 
that such men of talents, in acknowledging the vices of the Hindoos, 
had eandour enough to acknowledge also their virtucs, and to make 
a just estimate of what was good, and what was bad in their institu- 
tions Now itis a subject of regret to see that the opinions and 
authority of so many enlightened and independent persons are dis- 
regarded, to listen to the suspicious accounts and wild theories of 
men of mediocrity, who have of late undertaken the altogether im- 
practicable task of reforming these nations in their religion, morais, 
and manners.’ pp. 146, 7. 

Of what Sir William Jones, or Warren Hastings, or Lord Corn- 
wallis thought of the Hindoos, we have good reason to believe 
our Author utterly ignorant. Mle has got hold of a few illus- 
tious names, some of which no person acquainted with the 


: subject, would have thought of citing as authorities at all. [ft 


is, indeed, not a little amusing to find the Author of a large 
quarto volume descriptive of Hindoo character, manners, and 
customs, which professed to throw light on a subject till then 
involved in much error and obscurity,* now gravely referring 
to ‘ historians ancient and modern,’ as unimpeachable authe- 
nities—when those very authorities are at direct variance, on 
many points, with his own testimony. But even here he blun- 
ders. He says: 

‘It was reserved for a few enthusiasts, who have of late years 
made their appearance in the country, under the imposing title af 
reformers, to reverse this pleasing picture, by giving us the most 
shocking accounts on the subject, and by holding out to our view, the 
mild and inoffensive Hindoos, as a people wholly polluted by every 
kind of wickedness; as a race of barbarians sunk into the deepest 
abyss of ignorance and immorality; as a people far below the most 
savage nations, and approaching nearer, by their beastly habits and 
unnatural vices, to the brute than the human creation.’ p. 179. 


— 
—_—— - - >-_— - - - _— ——— oo 








* Among the recommendations of the Abbé’s MS. prefixed to his 
work by the Translator, the opinion of Lord William Bentinck’ is 
cited, who states it asthe result of his own observation during his 
residence in India, that ‘ the Europeans generally know little or 
nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindoos.’ 
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We shall presently see that it was not reserved for the en. 
thusiasts alluded to under the title of reformers, (which title } 
is well known they never have assumed,) to reverse this pleasing 
picture. To balance our Author’s authorities, Lord Teign- 
mouth will be considered by most persons as not less ‘ en. 
‘ lightened’ in these matters than Warren Hastings; and.his 
view of the subject is well known to be in unison with that 
given by Dr. Buchanan and the Missionaries. It would-be 
easy to cite other testimonies of statesmen and official persons 
scarcely less decisive, while the unsuspicious authority of Mr, 
Mill is singly sufficient to outweigh that of all moderq histo. 
rians who have preceded him. The admirable analysis of the 
Hindoo religion, polity, and literature, prefixed to that gen- 
tleman’s History of British India, is m striking contrast with 
the vagueness and exaggeration of most writers who had up 
dertaken to treat of the subject; and no well-informed person 
would venture to question his strict impartiality. His name 
could not have been omitted in such an enumeration, unless 
through ignorance or dishonest design. But we have one 
name yet in reserve, to back the testimony of ‘the enthusiasts,’ 
for which our Author has a higher respect than for any that 
we have mentioned ; it is that of J. A. Dubois. We shall now 
select from his former work, a few passages descriptive of the 
general character of the mild and inoffensive Hindoos., 


* The same debility and tendency to degenerate, which is so visible 
in the Hindoos themselves, appear to involve all animal existence'in 
that country, from the plant up to the human species. The 
vegetables, and fruits are all sapless, The domestic and wild animals, 
with the exception of the elephant and the tiger, are there found ina 
degraded state, both as to native vigour and nutritive properties 
All eatable things, of the most succulent nature elsewhere, are insipid 
here. Nature seems, in this region, to have fashioned all her pro- 
ductions, animate or inanimate, on a scale proportioned to the 
feebleness of the people. The imbecility of the mind keeps pace 
with that of the body. There is no country, I believe, where one 
meets with so many stupid or silly creatures ----++.+++ What they 
are in point of courage, is well known; their natural cowardice 
being every where proverbial. Neither have they sufficient firmaess 
of mind to resist any application that may be made to them on their 
weak side. Praise and flattery will-indace them to part with any 
thing they possess. They are not less devoid of that provident spirt 
which makes other mortals think of their future wants and well-bemg 
as much as of the present. Provided the Hindoo has just enough to 
support the vanity and extravagance of the day, he never reflects on 
the state of misery to which he will be reduced on the morrow, by 
his ostentatious and empty parade. He sees nothing but the present 
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moment, and his thoughts never penetrate into an obscure futurity. 
From this want of foresight chie y proceed the frequent and sudden 
revolutions in the fortunes of the Hindoos, and the rapid transitions 
from astate of luxury and the highest opulence to the most abject 
wretchedness. They support such ‘overpowering shocks of fortune 
with much resignation and patience. But it would be erroneous to 
ascribe their tranquillity under such circumstances, to loftiness of 
girit or magnanimity ; for it is the want of sensibility alone, that 

their minds from being affected by the blessings or miseries 
of life. 

‘ It was probably with an intention to make some impression on 
their unfeeling nature, and to stimulate their imagination, that their 
histories, whether sacred or profane, their worship and Jaws are so 
replenished with extraordinary and extravagant conceits. We must 
also ascribe to their phlegmatie temper, more than to any perverse- 
ness of disposition, the want of attachment and gratitude with which 
the Hindus are justly reproached. No where is a benefit conferred 
so quickly forgotten as among them. ‘I’hat sentiment which is roused 
in generous ‘ninds by the remembrance of favours received, is quite 
astranger to the natives. of India. (pp. 202, 3.) 

« What is a Brahman ?” I was one day asked, in a jocular way, by 
one of that cast with whom I| was intimately acquainted: “ he is an 
ant’s nest of lies and impostures.’’ It is not possible to describe them 
better in so few words. All Hindus are expert in disguising the truth, 
but there is nothing in which the cast of Brahmans so much surpasses 
them all, as in the artof lying. It has taken so deep @ root among 
them, that, so far from blushing when detected in it, many of them 
wake it their boast. (p. — 

‘ When the Brahmans find themselves involved in (pecuniary), 
troubles, there is no falsehood or perjury which they will not employ 
forthe purpose of extricating themselves. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, since they are not ashamed to declare openly, that untruth and false 
swearing are virtuous and meritorious deeds when they tend to their 
own advantage. When such horrible morality is taught by the theo-+ 
lagians of India, is it to be wondered at that falsehood d be so 
predominant among the people ?’ (P. 107.) 

‘ In general, the reserve of the Hindus in all the circumstances ot 
their lives, makes it very difficult to discover what is at the bottom of 
the heart; and the skill which they possess in counterfeiting what 
best suits their interest, takes away all confidence in their most 
solemn protestations.’ ; (p. 189.) 

* One of the principal ties that bind human creatures together, 
the reverence we feel for those from whom we derive our existence, 
isulmost wholly wanting among them. ‘They fear their father, while 
they are young, out of dread of being beaten; but, from their ten- 
derest years, they use bad language to the mother, and strike. her 
even, without any apprehension. When the children are grown up, 
the father himuel? is 110. longer respected, and is generally reduced to 
av absolute submission to the will of his son, who becomes master of 
him and his house. It is very uncommon, in any cast whatever, to 
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see fathors preserving their authority to the close of their lives, whep 
the children are mature. The young man always assumes the ay. 
thority, and commands those who are the authors of his being, 
(p. 190.) 
¢ The affection and attachment between brothers and sisters, never 
very ardent, almost entirely disappears as soon as they are married, 
After that event, they scarcely ever mect unless it be to quarrel, 
The ties of blood and relationship are thus too feeble to afford tha 
strict union and that feeling of mutual support, which are required in 
a civilized state.’ (p. 21.) 

* As no pains are taken to curb the passions of their indocile in 
fants, their minds are left exposed to the first impressions that-assail 
them, which are always of an evil tendency. From their earlies 
years, they are accustomed to scenes of impropriety, which, at-such 
an age, might be supposed incapable of imprinting any image on 
their fancies : but it is nothing uncommon to see children of five or 
six years old, already become familiar with discourse and actions whieh 
would make modesty turn aside. The instinct of nature is prem 
turely awakened by the state of bare nakedness in which they are 
kept for their first seven or eight years, and excited by the loose cen- 
versation which they frequently hear, the impure songs and rhymes 
which they are taught as soon as they can speak, and the lewd tales 
which they constantly listen to and are encouraged to repeat. Such 
are the sources from whence their young hearts imbibe their first 
aliment, and such the earliest lessons which they learn, 

‘ It is superfluous to add, that, as they grow up, incontinence and 
its attendant vices increase with them. Indeed, the greater partyof 
their institutions, religious and civil, appear to be contrived for the put 
pose of nourishing and stimulating that passion to which nature of itself 
is 80 exceedingly prone. The stories of the dissolute life of their gods; 
the solemn festivals so often celebrated, from which decency and mo 
desty are wholly excluded; the abominable allusions which many.of 
their daily practices always recal ; their public and private monuments, 
on which nothing is ever represented but the most wanton obscenities; 
their religious rites, in which prostitutes act the principal parts; all 
these causes, and others that might be named, necessarily introduce 
among the Hindus the utmost dissoluteness of manners.’ (pp. 190, b) 

‘ Constant experience proves, that Hindu girls have neither sufi 
cient firmness nor discretion to resist, for any length of time, the so 
licitations of a seducer; which is no doubt a strong reason for dis- 
yosing of them in marriage so soon. Those who cannot find a hut 
rand, fall into the state of concubinage with those who choose to 
keep them.’ (p. 134) ‘ But marriage itself is a feeble restraint im 
many cases, on the evil consequences of so profligate an education. 
Nothing is more usual than for a married man to keep one concubine, 
or several, out of his house, when he is able to atford the ee 

19k. 

* Domestic discord cannot fail to be prevalent in a a where 
the youths are trained so early to licentiousness, where the number 
of young widows is so great, and where abortion is so common, from 
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most of them knowing the means of procuring it, and from believing 
it to be a smaller evil to cause the death of an unborn infant than to 
pat to hazard the reputation of a frail matron. But many of these 
misled women, whose minds do not shrink from the crime of infanti- 
cide, and who use ingredients to destroy the innocent victim, become 
the sacrifice to their wickedness ; for it frequently happens, that the 
deadly drug extinguishes the life of the mother after that of the 
child. 

‘ Besides the sources of corruption already noticed, which are 
common to all the Hindus, there is one of a peculiar kind, known. in 
several districts, though chiefly among the Brahmans and some other 
classes of Hindus the most distinguished for licentious habits. Many 
of them possess a detestable book, which is known under the name of 
Kokwa Sastra, and Padinetu Karnam, in which the grossest lewdaess 
and most infamous obscenities are taught in regular method and upon 
principle. I know not whether this abominable work exists in the 
various countries of India, and whether it be written in their several 
idioms ; but I know it is extant in writing, in the Jamul, and that it 
ismet with in the districts where that dialect is used.’ 

‘+++ The mere connexion with unmarried women is not consi- 
dered as an offence by the Brahmans ; and those men who attach the 
idea of sin to the violation of the most trifling ceremony, see none in 
the greatest excesses of profligacy, such as the institution, contrived , 
for their gratification, of the dancing girls, or prostitutes, attached to 


the idolatrous rites in the different temples.’ (pp, 192, 3.) * But it 


will appear almost incredible, that, notwithstanding this state of cor- 
ruption and the relaxation of manners so widely diffused over all 
India, external propriety of behaviour is much better maintained 
amongst them than amongst ourselves. The indecent prattle and ful- 
some compliments which our fops are so vain of, are here entirely 
waknown, The women, shameless and dissolute as they are in other 
respects, would not join in such impertinent gossipping in public. The 
austere behaviour of the Hindus towards the fair sex, arises from the 
opinion in which they have been nurtured, that there can be nothing 
innocent in the intercourse between a man and a woman. The po 
liteness, attention, and gallantry which the Europeans practice to- 
wards the ladies, although often proceeding entirely from esteem and 
respect, are invariably ascribed by the Hindus to a different motive ; 
and they cannot see a European conducting a lady under his arm, 
but they conclude she must Be his mistress.’ (p. 194.)---+* But we 
have said enough on the subject of women, in a country where they 
are considered us scarcely forming a part of the human ae 
. 220, 

‘ The very extravagance of the Hindu idolatry, the whole rituak 
of which is nothing less than the subversion of common sense, serves 
to give ita deeper root in the hearts of a sensual, enthusiastic, 
and fond of the marvellous. Infatuated with their idols, they shut 
their ears to the voice of nature, which cries so loudly against it. 
But the Hindus are still more irresistibly attached to the species of 
idolatry which they have embraced, by their uniform pride, sensuality, 
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and licentiousness. Whatever their religion sets before them, tenis 
to encourage these vices ; and consequently, all their senses, Passions, 
and interests are leagued in its favour. Interest also, that powerfy 
engine which puts in motion all human things, is a principal suppor 
of the edifice of Hinde idolatry. Those who are at the head of this 
extravagant worship, most of them quite conscious of its absurdity, 
are the most zealous in promoting its diffusion, because it affords 
them the means of living.’ (pp. 590, 1. 

‘ The Brahman lives but for himself. Bred in the belief that the 
whole world is his debtor, and that he himself is called upon forno 
return, he conducts himself, in every circumstance of his life, with 
the most absolute selfishness. The feelings of commiseration and 

ity, as far as respects the sufferings of am never enter into his 
ant He will see an unhappy bemg perish on the road, or even at 
his own gate, if belonging to another cast; and will not stir to help 
him to a drop of water, though it were to save his life.’ pp. 196, 7, 


We add a few more touches to this striking and horrible 
portrait, from the Letters before us. 


‘ It cannot be denied, that the Hindoos are more generally dis- 
yosed to 7g dishonesty, and their concomitant vices, than the 
Suropeans. The propensity of most of them to pilfering, for in- 
stance, is almost irresistible; and, in general, if a native can avoid 
discovery in being dishonest, he will be so as often as his own inter 
ests require it.” (p. 160.) 

‘ The Hindoo has been bereft of his reason and understanding by 
his crafty religious guides: he cannot in any circumstance judge for 
himself, not even in his domestic concerns, or the most trifling 
occurrences. All is invariably ruled by his unchangeable institutions. 
Imparting or receiving knowledge is a crime, and listening for the 
purpose to any other but his religious leaders, the Brahmins, is 
considered as a heinous transgression. A Hindoo, and, above all, 
a Brahmin, by his institutions, his usages, his education and customs, 
must be considered as a kind of moral monster, as an individual 
placed in a state of continual variance and opposition with the rest of 
mankind, with whom he is forbidden all and confidential in- 
tercourse ; nay, whom he is obliged to shun, to scorn, and to hate.’ 

(pp. 99, 100.) 

« The more I consider the principles and conduct of those leaders 
of the public opinion in India, the more I become persuaded that 
there is something preternatural in this caste of Hindoos; I am the 
more appalled and confounded by the subject, and I cannot account 
for it otherwise but by supposing that on account of their quite un- 
natural habits, they are lying under the Divine wrath and curse. 
cannot help looking upon them as upon those false philosophers of 
whom Paul speaks (Rom.i.), “ who, professing themselves wise, are 
become fools,” whom, for having perverted their own reason, & 


that of others, ‘ God gave over toa reprobate mind, and to the lust 
of their own heart,” &c. &c& 
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«1p common with those philosophers mentioned by &t. Paul, the 
Brahmins entertain, respecting the only true God, and his divine 
suributes, as clear and pure ideas as a people unassisted by the light 
of divine revelation can have ; but to that Supreme Being they pay 
no worship whatever, and besides they make it a duty never to com- 
municate to what they term the stupid vulgar, this most important 
uth of the existeoace of only one God. «“ They hold the truth in 
unrighteousness ; 80 that they are without excuse, because that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God. They changed the 
ruth of God into a lie. Wherefore the wrath of God is revealed 
fom heaven against them, and God gave them up unto vile af- 
fections.” 

‘ In reading this chapter of our holy books, and the forcible style 
in which the Apostle treats the subject, one would fancy that he had 
iv view the Hindoo Brahmins when he wrote it. If one would draw 
up the character of this caste of Hindoos, it could not be better done 
than by literally transcribing the 29th, 30th, and 31st verses of this 
very chapter.” (pp. 103, 4.) 

* Are the worshippers of the Lingam less culpable than those of 
Belphegor? and is the worship of Jagnot and Teroopatty less nefari- 
ous than that of Moloch? Are we not warranted, on beholding the 
unnatural and odious worship which ‘kk all over India, in think- 
ing that these unhappy people are lying under an everlasting ana 
thema; that by obstinately refusing to listen to the voice of the 
heavens, which * declare the glory of God,” they have for ever 
rendered themselves unworthy of the divine favours; that by obsti- 
nately rejecting the word of God, which has beer in vain announced 
to them without intermission, during these last three or four centuries, 
they have * filled up the measure of their fathers,’’ have been entirely 
forsuken by God, and (what is the worst of divine vengeance) given 
over for ever to a reprobate mind, on account of the peculiar wicked- 
ness of their worship, which oy es in those very, whom it pre- 
vails, a degree of perversity far beyond that of all old Pagan nations.’ 

(p. 112.) 

Such is the Abbé Dubois’s own description of the character 
of the Hindoos. Imbecile, stupidly ignorant, cowardly, sen- 
sual, improvident, incapable of gratitude, deceitful, addicted 
to perjury, destitute of either filial or fraternal affection, quar 
relsome, abusive, licentious and dissolute to the highest degree, 
unfeeling, dishonest, proud, given up to a reprobate mind, 
wicked beyond all the pagan nations of antiquity—it seems 
impossible to darken the portrait by one additional trait, unless 
ithe that of cruelty as displayed in overt acts of murder. Nor 
is this wanting. The Abbé himself admits that homicide and 
suieile, ‘though held in particular horror by the whole of the 
‘ Hindoos, and though less frequent among them than in many 
‘other nations, are not unknown.’ (p. 196.) The prevalence 
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of abortion, infanticide, and the diabolical suttee, furnish the 
best comment on the ‘ particular horror’ in which homicide i 
held. But, in the chapter on magic, we meet incidentally 
with a piece of information still more to the point. 


‘ When the object is, to procure the death of any one, the boiled 
rice offered up must be sprinkled with blood. And, upon the same 
principle, when the utmost effect is required from a magical operation, 
a human victim is sacrificed, and particularly a young girl? p. $46, 


To this subject we shall have occasion to advert more 5 

cifically. In the meantime, we need only remind our reader 
of the declaration made by the author of a recent work on 
Incia*, that ‘ infanticide, suttee, pilgrimage, and self-torture 
‘ destroy not more lives’ in that country, ‘ than the secret 
practices of the Brahmins.’ 
Yet, than this lowest deep of degradation and crime, there is 
still a lower deep. The above description applies to the Hin- 
doos in general, including, more especially, the higher casts. 
But there are large classes in Hindoo society, which even they 
regard as infamous. The Pariahs are computed by our Author 
to include at least a fifth of the whole population of the Pe- 
minsula; they are all held in the lowest repute ; and, says the 
Abbe, ‘it must be admitted that they deserve to be so. They 
‘ are exceedingly addicted to drunkenness,’ and * gorge their 
appetites’ on te most £ abominable food.’ (pp. 458, 9) 
But, besides the cast of Pariahs, there are some others pe- 
cular to certain districts, which are held in equal or greater 
abhorrence, and which even surpass them, we are told, ‘in 
* brutality of sentiment and irregularity of life.’ Such is the 
castof the Pallis in the parts bordering on Cape Comorm, 
the Pulias in the mountainous tract of the Malabar coast; 
and * in all the provinces of the Peninsula, the cast of the 
* Shoemakers ts held to be very infamous, and as below the 
‘ Pariahs.’ In the province of Madura, we are told, exists the 
cast of Calarts or Robbers, who exercise their profession with- 
out disguise as their birthricht; and ‘ another cast in the 
‘ same province, called the Totiyars, in which brothers, un- 
cles, nephews, and other kindred, when married, enjoy thet 
wives in common.’ We do not implicitly receive all these 
statements, but they form a part of the Author’s general de- 
scription of the native character. 

We shall not waste many words in pointing out the ntter 
faithlessness and matchless effrontery with which the Abbe 
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Dubois now comes forward to charge Mr. Ward and the re- 
formers with calumniating the Hindoos, and reversing the 
‘ pleasing yicture’ furnished by all preceding writers. Had 
Pa even Ais ‘n some degree of discrepancy between the testi- 
mony of Mr. Ward, and that of this gentleman, an explanation 
would naturally have suggested itself to any eandid mind, in 
the fact, that the Abbe’s personal information relates almost 
exclusively to the Peninsula, while the observations of Mr. 
Ward must be primarily founded on the manners and customs 
of Bengal ; and admitting a general uniformity of character 
among the millions scattered over Gangetic, Central, and South- 
em Hindostan, one would expect to ‘find some material local 
modifications of their common habits. But the fact is, not 
only that the separate evidence does not clash, but the account 
given by the Romish Missionary presents the darker picture. 
ltis true, that both the ‘* Description” and the ‘* Letters” con- 
tain assertions of a palpably contradictory kind. For instance, 
the Author boldly and flatly contradicts Mr. Ward, whom he 
quotes as stating that ‘ dishonesty is so familiar to the natives 
‘thata Hindoo will never trust another ;’ saying, that ‘ the asser- 
‘tion is one of the most unfounded ever brought forward 
‘against these people ;’ when, in the very opposite page, he 
has been speaking of their undeniable propensity to ‘ knavery, 
‘dishonesty, and their concomitant vices.’ Again, he affirms, 
in the Letters, that ‘ so far are the Hindoo females from bein 
‘held in that low state of contempt and degradation in whieh 
‘the Rev. ——— repeatedly describes them, that, on the con- 
‘trary, they lie under much less restraint, enjoy more real free- 
‘dom, and are in possession of more enviable privileges, | than 
‘the persons of their sex in any other Asiatic country ;’ and 
that ‘the austerity and roughness with which they are out- 
‘wardly treated in public by their husbands, is rather a matter 
‘of form, and entirely ceases when the husband and his wife 
‘are im private.’ This audacious assertion he makes in the 
teeth of his own statement as cited above, that in India, women 
are ‘ considered as sc arcely forming a part of the human 
‘species.’ But the following sentence supplies a still more direct 
contradiction. 


*‘ Degraded as the Hindu women are in private life, it must be al- 
lowed that they receive the highest respect in public.’ p. 220. 


The former part of the seutence is explained by the state- 
ment, that ‘ the husband looks on his wife merely as his ser- 
ant, and never as his. companion,’ and that ‘ he thinks her 
‘entitied to no attention, and never pays her any, in familiar 
‘intercourse.’ She is never suffered to sit down with him to a 
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meal. Once more, the Abbe is: exceedingly indignant at the 
Reverend Gentleman’s insinuating, that chastity 1s almost up. 
known among the Hindoos. 


‘ I can confidently affirm,’ he exclaims, ‘ that this shameful acey. 
sation is unfounded. Knowing that the same unjust suspicions re. 
specting the virtue of the Hindoo fair were entertained by many 
judiced and misinformed Europeans, I have made diligent enquiries 
to know how far such an injurious slander was atnlal< on fact; and 
as my profession has enabled me to live on a certain footing of f 
miliarity with the persons of both sexes, and to entertain with thema 
confidential intercourse, [ think that my information may be depended 
upon. I have generally observed that amongst good castes, the Hin. 
doo females in general, and married women in particular, were worth 
to be set forth as patterns of chastity and conjugal fidelity to the 
persons of their sex in more enlightened countries, I do not mean 
that breaches of those virtues never occur amongst the former; but 
I believe that they happen still more seldom with them than with the 
versons of their sex in countries which boast to have reached a much 
bigher degree of civilization. 

‘ Such is the result of my own observations ; and I am confident 
that every unprejudiced person, who will attend to the subject with 
the same impartiality and disinterestedness as myself, will render the 
same homage to the virtue of the Hindoo fair sex.’ pp. 192, 3, 


Delicacy forbids our citing from the Author’s qaarto volume 
any further details relating to this disgusting subject. We 
must do him the justice to state, that, in the very next page to 
that in which he describes them as ‘ shameless and dissolute’ 
in every respect but outward deportment, he maintains that 
they are ‘ naturally chaste ;’ and that he seems disposed to 
attribute their continence to their education, and ‘ the spirit.of 
* reserve instilled into them from their early years,’ after he 
has been informing us, that, from their earliest years, they are 
accustomed to every thing which can pollute and inflame the 
mind, and that they fall the ready victims of seduction. The 
chapters on Festivals and Temples, would supply us with facts 
most emphatically corroborating Mr. Ward’s affirmation ; but 
they are of a nature which forbids our more distinctly advert 


ing tothem. We shall content ourselves with citing two short 
passages. 


‘ There are some (practices) so enormously wicked, that every 
thing recorded in history of the debauchery and obscenities that 
were practised among the Greeks in the temple of Venus, by the 
courtesans consecrated to that goddess, sinks to nothing in the cont- 
parison.’ p. 412. 

* It is unnecessary to remind the reader, that the manners of 8 
people who have adopted religious customs so indecorous as the Hin- 
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dus have donc, must necessarily be very dissolute. Accordingly, licen- 
nousness prevails almost universally, without shame or remorse. Eve 
excess of debauchery or libertinism is countenanced by the irregular 
ives of their gods, and by the rites which their worship prescribes.’ 
p- 424 


A bad memory is an unsatisfactory explanation of such 
fagrant self-contradiction as is exhibited im these extracts. 
We respect grey hairs, and would not treat with unnecessary 
harshness an unfortunate foreigner; but the unprincipled at- 
tempt of the Abbé Dubois to fasten the charge of calumnious 
misrepresentation on Mr. Ward, and that without any provoca- 
tion, compels us to hold up his character in its true light, as 
that of a deliberate falsifier. We are sorry not to have yet 
done with him, but we must notice two other charges brought 
ut that estimable Missionary. We again cite from the 
“ Letters. 


Dubois on Christiamty in India. 


«« Every mother (exclaims the reverend genpiesnan) among the 
tribe of Rajahpoots, pure her female child to death as soon as born.’’ 
This odious paragraph is one of the most shocking slanders contained 
in the Author's letter. ‘There is a good proportion of married Rajah- 

ot sepoys in every battalion of the native army. I appeal to all the 
Dritsh officers of each battalion, serving under the three presiden- 
cies, and I boldly defy them to quote a single instance of this horrid 
kind. There are,.in every province of the Peninsula, numbers of 
Rajahpoot families. I have been acquainted with many individuals 
of this high-minded tribe, and 1 am quite sure that there is no one 
who would not shudder at such an execrable imputation, I have, 
indeed, been informed, that this detestable practice formerly prevailed 
toa certain degree in some districts in the north of India, among two 
or three subdivisions of Rajahpoots ; for this tribe, as well as every 
other, is subdivided into at least twenty others; but the Reverend 
——cannot be ignorant that owing to the mild, humane, and in- 
sinuative exertions of the late Governor Duncan, (a circumstance 
which will shed an unperishable lustre over the memory of that ex- 
cellent man,) a stop was put to those abominable murders.’ p. 200. 


The phrase ‘ cannot be ignorant’ is plainly meant to convey 
the idea that Mr. Ward conceals this fact. The truth is, that, 
in the published Letters, he calls upon his readers to ‘ imitate 
‘ the noble example of Colonel Walker in rescuing these Ra- 
‘ japoot female infants ?’"* Colonel Walker, the bbé cannot 
be ignorant, was the political agent at Guzerat, employed by 
Governor Duncan to investigate the matter, and to endeavour 
to effect the abolition of the practice, which is said to have pre- 
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* “ Farewell Letters” p. 82. 
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vailed in Kattywar and Kutch for two thousand years, Be 
the Abbe cites from Mr. Ward’s Letter, as it was given im. 
verfectly in one of the London newspapers, and has singe 
amy inserted in No. Ixu. of the Astatic Journal. Lo tha 
Letter, Mr. Ward certainly appears to have stated the fact jp 
terms too unqualified. He seems not to have been aware that 
the Rajapoots constitute so numerous and widely diflused ¢ 
body. As to the Abbe’s vapouring, however, about that high. 
minded tribe’s shuddering at the execrable Imputation, it is 
worse than rmdiculous, when it ts admitted by Mr. Ward's as- 
sailants, that SOMME ot the tribes have tallen into this detestable 
practice, and that a few tnbes still practise it. A Writer in 
the Asiatic Journal, who is very indignant at Mr. Ward for 
‘ painting the devil blacker than he is,’ calls in question the 
authenticity of an anecdote relative to a Rajapoot who mur- 
dered his daughter after she had arrived at a marriageable 
age, because ‘it militates against the well-known custom of 
‘ ‘the Rajapoots who avowedly practice infanticide. — They 
only,’ he adds, ‘ put their daughters to death at the moment of 
‘ their birth: it would be considered by them as a cruel and 
‘ unjustifiable murder, to commit the deed after they had been 
spared fora few days, and the offence would be still more 
‘ hemous at the age mentioned by Mr. Ward.’* Here, thea, 
the fact is admitted to be notorious, and the accurac y of Mr. 
Ward is subst: intiated, who expre ssly states, that the female 
infant is put to death as soon as born. The anecdote which he 
relates, is mentioned as a remarkable illustration of the pre 
vailing sentiment; but no stress is laid upon it, and, from the 
very nature of the case, it must bave been an isolated fact. 
That this prac tice was in force among the se poys of the British 
army, Mr. Ward could not be unde ratood to intimate ; but we 
strongly suspect that the Rajapoot families who have not fol- 
lowed the ‘ royal example’ in which it originated, are either 4 
small minority, or have given it up under British influence. 
The Abbe Dubois tells us that that tribe is subdivided into at 
least fwenty others, besides those two or three divisions who 
practise infanticide. ‘ Verus, ” in the Asiatic Journal, roundly 
guesses that there are ‘ probab ly a hundred tribes ‘of Raja- 
poots.” The natural inference ‘from these conflic ting autho- 
rities, is, that little 1s certainly known about the matter. 
There may be R: ayapoot famihes scattered over eve ry apie 
of the Peninsula; but it is not among them, that we should 
expect to find the perpetuation of 50 horrid a peculrarity, 
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* Asiatic Journal, for July, 1821. p. 26. 
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which could be maintained only where the tribe formed a pro- 

ion of the population sufficiently powerful to frame laws 
for themselves, and to countenance each other in the dreadfully 
anomalous practice. At and around Benares, and on the 
western side of India, Mr. Ward, in a subsequent letter, states 
it to be especially prevalent. We only regret that he was not 
more specific in the first instance, since his statement required 
only a geographical limitation, to be correct. 

The remaining charge against Mr. Ward, is as follows : 


‘IT have reserved the review of the most audacious paragraph of 
the author’s address for the end of this letter: it is that where he 
emphatically exclaims, “ What must be the state of the female mind, 
when millions are found throwing the children of their vows into the 
sea?” &c. &c. 

‘] will confess that I could not refrain from shuddering at the 
ger: of this atrocious paragraph, and I am surprized that the pub- 
ic authorities at home have taken no notice of such a slander ; the 
tendency of which is to cast an indelible stain of infamy on the 
country government, Good God! “ Millions of females throwi 
the children of their vows into the sea ;”? and doing so in the face o 
Jay, under the eyes of a government famed all over the earth for 
its spirit of humanity, of justice, and benevolence! Of what exotic 
materials must not be composed the mind of that Englishman, when 
be dares bring forward falsehoods which tend to nothing less than to 
cast eternal disgrace on his nation, and his countrymen ; for, if it 
were true that * millions of mothers are found throwing the childrea 
of their vows into the sea,’”? and the government should remain a 
‘ve and indifferent spectator of so many horrid murders, such a 
government would deserve to be held forth to the execration of all 
Europe, and of all the civilized world, and its memory handed down 
with everlasting infamy to the remotest posterity.’ pp. 203, 4. 


The typographical blunder in Mr. Ward’s Letter, which 
sives rise to this burst of eloquence, had laid him open to the 
mputation of exaggeration, not without apparent reason, fron 
other quarters. In reply to a writer in the Asiatic Journal, 
who styles himself “ A Bengalee,” Mr. Ward says : 


‘Here he is merely attacking an error of the press. If he will 
apply to Samuel Hope, Esq. of Liverpool, he will find that, in my 
copy of that letter, the word mothers is plainly written, and not millions, 
in this sentence.’# 


Accordingly, in the “ Farewell Letters,” the error is cor- 
rected. The Abbé’s Letter to Capt. M. C., was professedly 
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written in 1821. Mr. Ward’s explanation appears in 
Asiatic Journal for July 1821: it could not, therefore, hay 
reached India at the date of the Abbé’s Letter. But why 
excuse does this furnish for republishing that Letter in its om. 
ginal shape, in London, in June 1823, withoat taking any notice 
of the explanation omen almost two years before, of the 
sage on which the c wo is founded? Does Monsieur l’Abb 
never see the Asiatic Journal? If not, had he no friend » 
prevent his exposing himself to the suspicion of disingenuow. 
ness the most disgraceful ! 

But the Abbé’s anonymous mg wa while pointing Gut the 


supposed exaggeration, supplies, like Verus, a confirmation of 
the fact. 


* I leave him’ (Mr. Ward), he says, ‘to reconcile the fact ofa 
guard being stationed to prevent this cruel immolation of infants, 
with his alleged sacrifice of millions, in spite, it would appear, of all 
the vigilance which this guard can exert. Every one knows, that ocra- 
sional immolations of this nature do occur ; but I appeal to those sea- 
faring men in particular, who have necessarily the Best access to know 
what goes on at Gunga Saugor, to say, whether I, who maintain that 
such instances are rare, or Mr. Ward, who makes them amount t 
millions, gives the more correct statement of the fact.’ 

Asiatic Journal, Feb. 1821. pp. 145, 6 


So then, the notorious prevalence of this practice, which 
was such as rendered necessary the interference of the English 
government, still demands the constant vigilance of a guard 
stationed there for the purpose, to prevent this cruel immola- 
tion of infants, which, nevertheless, does occasionally occur in 
spite of all these precautions. And yet, the Abbé Dubois has 
the base effrontery to charge Mr. Ward with calumniating the 
Hindoo women, and, in the teeth of this fact, ventures to 
assert, that ‘ the Hindoo parents of all casts, above all, mothers, 
‘if equalled by any people on the earth in tenderness towards 
‘their progeny, both males and females, are surely surpassed 
‘by none!!’ He should have excepted the Chinese. 

The spirit in which he has undertaken this vindication of the 
Hindoos, is again betrayed in his manner of referring to what 
he terms the ‘ stale subject’ of the burning of widows. Yes, 
that is the epithet chosen by this pious Missionary for a sib 
ject revolting to human nature, when, in the same breath, he 
complains of the increase of the practice, which he has the av- 
dacity to attribute to the ‘ clamours raised in Europe and India 
by the new reformers. 


« It is a well-known fact,’ he says, ‘ that these nefarious sacrifices 
have increased of late years; but the reverend gentleman is net pet 
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apprized, that many persons of good sense who have made in- 
ries about the causes of this increasing evil, have been of opinion, 
its vation was in a great measure owing to his intemperate 
real, and that of many of his associates in the work of reform. He 
is not, perhaps, aware, that owing to their abrupt attacks on the most 
deep-laid prejudices of the country, the zeal of the Hindoos had been 
roused to a determined spirit of opposition and resistance, when they 
saw their most sacred customs and practices publicly reviled, la 
at, and turned into ridicule, by words and in writing, in numberless 
religious tracts circulated with profusion, in every direction, all over 
the country. 

‘ Those horrid suicides called suétees, have unfortunately pom 
from the earliest times to the present in the ilar’ 4 chiefly in the 
north of India; and the putting & stop to them altogether by coercion, 
appears @ measure too pregnant with danger to be attempted.---- 
But after all, is suicide confined to the Hindoo widows; and are our 
countries free from such detestable excesses? So far from this bein 
the case, I am persuaded that more persons perish in France an 
England in a month through suicide and duelling, than during a whbdle 
year in Lodia, through suttees." pp. 197—9. 


In the very paragraph from which we cite this extract, the 
Abbé admits the ‘ lamentable fact,’ (which rests, indeed, on 
the official returns made to the Calcutta government,) that, in 
the year 1817, seven hundred and six widows were either burned 
alive or buried alive with the dead bodies of their husbands, 
within the presidency of Bengal alone. In the following year, 
the number amounted to between eight and nine hundred. The 
Abbé supposes, that, in the South of the Peninsula, the number 
of suttees does not amount to thirty in a year, in a population 
of thirty millions. This supposition is, no doubt, a wilful 
miscalculation, but they are much less frequent there than in 
the North. In his “ Description,” he assigns a reason for it, 
which admirably corresponds to his present declaration, that, 
to put a stop to the practice altogether, appears a measure too 

regnant with danger to be attempted. The ancient and bar- 

ous custom, as * there styles it, is, he says, 


‘confined to the countries under the government of the idolatrous 
princes; for the Mahommedan rulers do not permit the barbarous prac- 
tice in the provinces sulject to them; and I am persuaded the Europeans 
will not endure it where their power extends.’ p. 236, 


Not having before us data for a calculation of the total num- 
ber of suttees throughout India, we can only conjecture from 
the above limited return, that they cannot amount to fewer than 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand in the course of a year. 
They have been estimated at ten thousand. Taking the smallest 
number, the Abbé’s assertion, that more persons perish in 
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France and England through suicide and duelling in a month, 
than during a whole year through suttees, will give us 18,099 
suicides and murders by duelling in the course of a year!! 
So much for his senseless comparison in point of number, 
His attempt to confound suttees with private suicides, such as 
no law can prevent, is worthy of the cause he has espoused; 
but his unprincipled insinuation respecting the reason of their 
increase, cain attention. The fact is, that the measures 
resorted to by the Government of India, with the view to check 
the practice, have had the effect of legalizing and sanctioning, 
under certain restrictions, what was previously unauthorized 
and of equivocal lawfulness. No suttee can now take place 
without the sanction of the Company’s authorities ; a sanction, 
we are'told, ‘ always withheld whenever the Hindoo law furnishes 
‘ the slightest pretext for doing so.” And yet, they have in- 
creased ! Consequently, to every murder of this kind which 
now takes place, the English Government is a party : it has their 
authoritative sanction. ‘ Formerly,’ remarks a gentleman who 
has but recently Jeft Calcutta, ‘when Europeans beheld the 
‘scene, and spoke of it with horror and detestation, it was not 
‘so common; because the Hindoos then knew, that, th 
‘the English did not interfere, they abhorred the deed: but 
‘ now they affirm, here is the licence of your own Government*’ 
Mr. Townley was asked by a Brahmin who was in attendance 
on one of these horrid occasions, whether he was come to see 
the fun. * You may call it fun,’ said Mr. Townley, * but God 
‘ will call it murder.’ The reply was: ‘ It is the custom of our 
‘ country, and if there be any blame, it belongs to your Govern- 
‘ment.’ It seems quite unaccountable that this consequence 
should not have heen foreseen, in adopting the temporizing 
half-measure, which has transferred the responsibility to the 
Christian rulers. But what will now be thought of the Abbé 
Dubois’s charging this increase*of crime on the benevolent 
exertions of the Missionaries ? 

Our readers have seen, that Mahommedan rulers do not 
mit the practice; and the Abbé Dubois was confident, w 
he wrote bis former work, that European rulers would not en- 
dure it. The Portuguese, in fact, found no difficulty in puttiag 
it down. The idea that its total suppression would be at 
with any danger of insurrection, is perfectly ridiculous. The sa- 
crifice of children at Saugur was at once abolished in 1802, when 
Marquis Wellesley was governor-general, by an order in coun- 
cil, by which the practice was declared to be murder punish- 
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* Missionary Register, June 1823. p. 266. 
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able with death; and no symptoms of disaffection on the 
of the Hindoos were produced by it. The burying alive of 
widows, which prevailed among the Jogee tribes, was abolished 
in the year 1815 without resistance. Mr. Townley remarks, 
that ‘a considerable part of the population is Mahommedan, 
‘and all the Mahommedans abhor the practice of suttee, as do 
‘the English and Europeans; and a very large caste of Hindoos 
Ba abhor it, and count it murder: so that, in favour 
‘of its suppression, there is all the European influence, all the 
‘Mahommedan influence, and the influence of all those Hin- 
‘doos who abhor the practice*.’ The Writer in the Asiatic 
<a who subscribes himself ‘‘ A Bengalee,” admits that 
latives are more likely to increase than to mitigate the 
evil; and that between rescinding the late regulation, and 
adopting a law which should ‘ render it criminal, on any. account 
‘whatever, to burn or be present at the burning of a widow, there 
‘appears to be no effectual expedient,’ 


‘Iam not one of those,’ he adds, ‘ who approve of interference 
with the religion and customs of the Hindoos; but so ambiguously is 
this duty of the widow burning herself with her husband laid down in 
the ablest commentators on the Hindoo law, that I should apprehend 
x evil consequence from the Government widening the circle within 
which no ih sanguinary spectacle should be exhibited,’ , 


May we not allow ourselves to hope, that one early result of 
a recent ecclesiastical appointment, which has given such uni- 
versal satisfaction, will be the exertion of an effective influence 
in the highest quarters, that shall lead to the total suppression 
of this monstrous abomination+? In forming an estimate of 
the Hindoos, however, we must take into account not only the 
existing practices, but all which have been abolished by Euro- 
pean authority. The Abbé Dubois, whose powers of reason- 
ing are on a level with his information and his candour, com- 
plains that Mr. Ward has very unfairly overlooked the abolition 
of infanticide at Saugur, through a determination to represent 
‘these poor Hindoos under the blackest and most odious co- 
‘lours.’ It would be idle to call on him to explain, how the 
character of the Hindoos is rendered lighter by a single shade 
of criminality, im virtue of the humane coercive policy of the 


-—- - 





* Missionary Register, June 1823. p. 266, 
t The gentry, clergy, &c. of the county of Bedford, much to their 

» have set the example of petitioning the British Parliament to 

it an end to this practice. (See Missionary Register, June 1823.) 
¢ trust that this example will be extensively followed, should no 
eps have been taken by our Government before the next session. 
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Marquis Wellesley. Were the detestable practice of burni 
widows suppressed by the British authorities to-morrow, the 
historical fact would for ever remain as an illustration of th 
spirit of the Hindoo institutions and the native character of the 
people. The same remark applies to the prevalence of infan. 
ticide among the Rajapoots, to the sacrifice of children a 
Ganga Saugur, and to all the nameless atrocities and deeds of 
darkness which may have been checked by either Christian or 
Mahommedan interference. Mr. Ward’s opponents will not 
for a moment pretend that any of these reforms have originated 
with the Hindoos; and all their quibbles, therefore, about his 
alleged over-statements, only go to prove how much mor 
might safely have been done by the British authorities in 
abatement of the enormous mass of evil, since practices a8 i~- 
veterate and as ‘ sacred’ in the eyes of the Hindoos as 
which are now tolerated, have been put down. The Abbe 
Dubois has not succeeded in making good his Vindication of 
the Hindoos on any one point: he has sacrificed his own eha- 
racter without any benefit to theirs. That of the Hindoos was 
already past redemption, a moral carcase, shapeless and loath- 
some; but, with more than the self-devotion of the widow, this 
poor man has resolved on immolating his integrity and his fair 
reputation by a sort of literary suttee, the miserable victim of 
bigotry and fanaticism. 

We should now advert to the subject of Biblical translations, 
but we must reserve this topic, as well as the consideration of 
the alleged impracticability of converting the Hindoos, for 4 
separate article in our next Number. 





Art. Il. Memoirs, including original Journals, Letters, Papers, and 
Antiquarian Tracts of the late Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A. 8 
Mrs. Charles Stothard. 8vo. pp. 497. Price 15s. London. 1 


HE recollections awakened by the name of Stothard, refer 

us at once to some of the most exquisite productions of 
modern art. The elder Stothard is unrivalled among painters 
of the present day, for the fluency of his line and the beauty of 
his pastoral scenes. We are told by the Compiler of the pre- 
sent volume, that he was, by his son, ‘ deemed the Raphael of 
‘our day , and, though much deduction is to be made from 
this estimate, which speaks the language of filial partiality, 
there is, at least, in some important points, a general resem- 
blance. In the feeling of his subject, and, to a certain extent, 
in its management, Stothard often reminds us of the illustrious 
native of Urbino. The attitude and grouping of his figure 
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the beauty and facility which distinguish his forms, shew that 
he has kept a steady eye on the works of the great Italian. 
Bat the Englishman has chosen to move in a lower sphere; he 
has neglected some of the most indispensable requisites of his 
at. His simplicity too often degenerates into poverty, his 
ease into negligence, his beauty into affectation, and his me- 
chanical dexterity into a pretext for —— ue and 
shadowy sketches, in lieu of producing works of finished ex- 
cellence. Much, indeed, of this is to be attributed to acci- 
dent; and before we condemn a man of genius for preferri 
the lighter graces of Watteau to the lofty aims of the leader o 
the Roman school, we should advert to the circumstances in 
which he has been placed. The patronage which fostered the 
infancy, and cherished the manhood of Italian art, gave full 
scope for the boldest efforts of genius and mastery. The 
wealth which traffic and superstition poured into Rome and the 
commercial Republics, was lavished with discriminating mag- 
nificence. There was nothing puny in the taste of that age 
and that country. The power of mind and mechanism which 
mised the Coliseum, survived in the architects of St. Peter’s; 
and the rich decorations of Hadrian’s villa, were emulated and 
surpassed in the stanzas of the Vatican. The extent and lofti- 
hess of the temples and palaces of Rome, Florence, and Genoa, 
required that the paintings and sculptures by which they were 
adorned, should be on a proportioned scale; and while ample 
room was given for the full display of the artist’s skill, there 
was no opportunity for pean want of learning by minute 
elaboration. When the human figure was to be displayed in 
full or colossal size, and in. all the varieties of action and re- 
pose, all positive and relative defects were immediately and 
offensively conspicuous. The anatomy of bone and muscle 
became an object of as indispensible acquirement to the artist as 
to the medical student, and the laws of muscular exertion were 
investigated with the most vigilant and successful curiosity. 
Every other branch of knowledge connected with the profes- 
sion, was studied with equal care; and all this was the result of 
circumstances acting powerfully on minds of the highest order, 
Angelo and ~erema i were men of universal knowledge. In- 
dependently of their own peculiar pursuits, they were archi- 
tects, engineers, mechanists, and authors. They, as well as 
others of their honoured tribe, were the pride of their native 
Provinces, the companions of nobles and princes, the welcome 
visitants of kings and pontiffs. Thus favoured and cherished, 
thus made the highway, not only to fame, but to wealth and 
dignity, it ceases to be a matter of astonishment, that Art ob- 
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tained its highest triumphs amid circumstances so favourable tp 
success. 

We are not aware of any other obstacles than those tesulp 
ing from difference of times and habits, in the way of simile 
achievements in the present day. We do not e~ to be 
very intimately acquainted with the history of Mr. Stothand; 
but, as far as we can trace it from recollection, his prinei 
works have been produced under the patronage of the Trade, 
His earliest, and some of his most atrctive designs 
in the Novelist’s Magazine; he was among the decorators of 
the Boydell Shakspeare ; one of his most delightful series of 
drawings was made for an edition of Robinson Crusoe; his 
chef d’auvre, both in design and execution, the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, was painted for a speculation of Cromek’s ; and, 
if our information be correct, his exquisite illustrations of 
Boccace, were originally intended to ornament an edition of 
that author, which had been planned without a sufficient refer 
ence to the licentious character of his tales, and was laid aside 
when their objectionable nature was ascertained. Now itis 
quite clear, that such a patronage (if the abuse of terms may be 
allowed) as this, must have an effect the reverse of favourable 
to the higher efforts of the artist. He is limited in scale and 
in price, and has no scope for the higher efforts of intellectual 
or manual skill. A certain fertility of invention, united with 
dexterity of hand, is the main requisite in this department; 
and it is the high praise of Stothard, that, while he has been 
turned out of a path which would have led him to the noblest 
eminences of Art, he has, on a lower level, surrounded himself 
with forms of transcendent gracefulness, and scenes of uw 
equalled beauty. 

The son of such a father could not but answer in some 
degree to the excellence of his tuition; and the younger Sto 
thard, possessed as he undoubtedly was of much native talent, 
availed himself to the utmost of the advantages of his situation. 
He had the eye, the hand, the enthusiasm, the perseverance of 
the genuine artist; and, even in the short interval of a life 
prematurely closed, he gave to the world fragments which 
entitle him to _ admiration as an artist and an antiquary- 
He was born in London, on the Sth of July, 1786. ‘ The most 
‘remarkabie qualities of bis infant years, were, an uncommon 
‘ sweetness of temper, an early propensity to study, and the 
‘ strictest regard for truth.’ He does not seem to have been 
carned through a regular course of professional instruction; 
but an early talent for drawing manifested itself in various 
ways, and decided the character of his mind as well as the 
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objects of his life. His elder brother, Thomas, a youth of ex- 
cellent disposition, had shewn indications of even superior 
rs in the same pursuits; but a ee propensity to mili- 
adventures, determined his choice in favour of a soldier's 
hazardous career. His schemes were, however, cut short at 
the early age of sixteen. A school-fellow, handling a loaded 
without proper precaution, shot him dead upon the spot. 
Fager in the quest of knowledge, Charles Stothard ran 
round the whole circle too hastily for much permanent acquisi- 
tion, but never lost sight of his main object. Fully determined 
on the choice of an artist’s life, he hesitated for some time re- 
specting the particular branch to which he should direct his 
attention. He had felt some inclination to start as a portrait- 


painter ; 

‘but an accidental occurrence altered this determination; for one 
morning, chancing to call bh Fe a friend who was of that profession, 
he found him buslly engaged in finishing the portrait of a lady of rank, 
A party, who knew nothing of art, but its name, happened to call in 
to look at the picture of the lady, who was the head of their family— 
awoman of plain features and vulgar character. ‘The likeness was so 
just, that it offended all the company. One complained there was 
nothing genteel about the person; another, that the features were 
masculine, In short, the painter was universally condemned, for re- 
presenting an ugly woman as Heaven made her. Charles was so dis- 
gusted at witnessing this scene, that he left the house with a determi- 
nation never to become a portrait-painter; feeling that he could not 
submit to give up his own independence and judgment to be the sport 
of ignorance and vanity.’ p. 6. 


We were rather disappointed in that portion of the volume 
which should have contained the detail of young Stothard’s 
early studies. He must have derived so much benefit from the 
very hints of his father, that we much regret the entire absence 
of every thing of this kind. The observations which are sub- 
stituted for these useful memoranda, are somewhat common- 
place, and have too little of specific elucidation to be of much 
practical use. 

In the year 1802, the elder Stothard being employed to de- 
corate the staircase of Burleigh House, his son accompanied 
him, and, at the recommendation of his father, employed him- 
self in making studies of costume from the monumental re- 
mains preserved im the neighbouring churches. This circum- 
stance had, probably, a considerable influence, combined with 
prudential considerations, in determining him im afterife to 
antiquarian pursuits. His first efforts, however, were made in 
historical painting ; and his dessa, exhibited in 1811, re- 
presenting the assassmation of Richard I1.in Pomfret Castle, 
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gave a fair promise of future excellence. But the work 
which he will be advantageously known to posterity, ig the 
masterly series of graphic illustrations of the “ Monument) 
“ Effigies of Great Britain.” The history of this publicatiog 
contains, in part, the narrative of his life. He engaged in it as 
otiering a prospect of profitable and gratifying employment; 
and the circumstances under which he commenced the under. 
taking, were so much to the credit of his character and feel. 
ings, that we shall state them in his own words. 


*« When I first determired upon publishing the work myself, ] 
knew I should require a small sum of money exclusively for it, to 
begin with ; and, at the time, my purse was on the decline. I might 
have had what I wanted by applying to my father; but I know not 
how it was, I had a feeling I could not conquer, of wishing to begin 
the world without calling upon his assistance. Added to this, | 
thought my not doing so, as I was the elder, would be a goode 

to my brothers. I therefore applied to a friend, who had S of 
money, and requested him to lend me the sum I wanted. He di 
This was the first time I had ever borrowed money ; and I felt uneasy 
till it was repaid, Accordingly, when [ brought out my first number, 
I Jaid by every pound note I received, till I found sufficient of them 
p28 together to discharge my debt. I then carried the sum to my 
riend, and as soon as I saw it deposited in his pocket, I felt I had 
regained my independence, and resolved never again to become 6 
borrower.” ’ p. 38. 


His skill and tact in ascertaining the age and character of 
antiquities, were the natural result of the ability, enterprise, 
and perseverance with which he conducted his avec 
To secure an important subject, he would place himself in the 
most hazardous situations; he scaled monuments, exposed 
himself to privations, and followed up intimations, with an 
entire disregard of personal convenience, and sometimes even 
of safety. The consequence of this determined spirit was, & 
real and ready conversance with antiquarian lore, very different 
from the insufferable charlatanism by which, in the present day, 
the science is so frequently disgraced. He examined with 
close attention, the joints and braces of a suit of ‘ complete 
‘ steel,’ the peculiarities of the Almain rivet, the varieties of 
mail armour, and the singularities of a sword guard. The 
forms and colours of stained-glass figures and decorations, 
were to him familiar indications of the age of their execution. 
To al) this knowledge, at once minute and extensive, he added 
a fine artist-like Sealine and execution, which took away from 
his drawings the slightest appearance of stiffness or mere ela- 
boration. Hence his ‘‘ Monumental Effigies” could not but 
be a work of the most masterly kind. Yet, it seems to have 
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met with so little encouragement, at least in its commence- 
ment, as to make him hesitate respecting its continuance. 


« As we are on the subject of public taste,’ he says, ‘ I-must tell you 
that I feel a sad want of encouragement inthe prosecution of my work, 
and were it not for a chosen few, and feeling devoted to the object; I 
weald give it up. ‘apn reer et bor be a disgrace to the So- 

iety of Antiquaries, who ought to rst to my cause? 
ton thes shell upon them, as, out of seventy subcribers I have 
but five of that body. I do not conceive I have done more than 
any one else might, with patience and attention ; yet still, I cannot 
be deceived as to what must Se the product. I am well convinced 
that some time or other ng dabours wil find their value.’ p. 97. 


The applause of his brother artists in some my ai indem- 
nified him for the neglect of pretenders ; and the late Samuel 
Lysons spoke the language of all competent judges, when he 
said, ‘ You have given us a work, Stothard, that does honour 
‘to our country; we have till now seen nothing like it. -Per- 
‘severe; complete the thing,—and I hope yet to live to see 
‘ you as great as you deserve to be,’ 

In 1815, he was elected Historical Draughtsman to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. In 1816, he was deputed by that Society 
to visit Bayeux, for the purpose of copying the celebrated 
Tapestry preserved at that place. While engaged in this task, 
he discovered in the Abbey of Fontevraud, 


‘those most interesting effigies of our early monarchs and their 
queens, of the race of the Plantagenets ; the existence of which, in 
consequence of the destruction and universal havoc caused by the 
Revolution, had become matter of doubt. Charles found the Abbey 
converted into a prison; and, in a cellar belonging to it, were then 
deposited the effigies of Henry II., his queen, Eleanor of Guienne, 
Richard I., and Isabella of Auapeleaiih, the queen of John. The 
chapel where these figures were placed before the Revolution had 
been destroyed ; and, since their removal to the cellar, they were 
exposed to continual injury from the prisoners, who came twice in 
every day to draw water at the well. Charles made several beautiful 
and accurate drawings from these effigies, in both me etn 
views ; and, by a most careful and minute investigation, in 
discovering the painting upon their surface. this he made a se- 
parate drawing, depicting the figures with their dresses, ornaments, 
&c. in their original magnificence and ene splendour. 

‘ Shortly after the above mentioned discoveries, my husband visited 
the abbey of L’Espan, near Mans, in search of the tomb and effigy 
of the famous Berengaria, the beautiful and accomplished queen of 
Richard 1. He found the A converted into a barn, and the 
effigy of the princess in a mutilated state, concealed under a quantity 
of wheat. In the following year, however, he succeeded in making 
drawings of this interesting remain ; and likewise executed his cu- 
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rious fac-simile drawing from the enamelled tablet of Geoffrey 
tagenet, the father oF our Henry IL, which he discovered hy 1 
Mans. This tablet he considered the earliest specimen of what is 
termed a sepulchral brass, and of armorial bearings, depicted de. 
cidedly as such. 

* During his first continental journey, he made also above on 
hundred of the most beautiful and elaborately finished drawings, and 
sketches of the scenery, architecture, and costume, that arrested his 
attention in a foreign land. Nothing escaped his observation ; and 
few things were deemed beneath his notice. The interior of a room, 
or even the arrangement of a table @héte, as novelties, he thought 
worthy of insertion in ais sketch-book.’ pp. 219—21. 


As a specimen of the perseverance with which Mr. Sto- 
thard followed up his object, we shall insert his account of the 
difficulties which he had to overcome in order to secure a copy 
of Queen Berengaria. Visiting, in August 1817, the Abbey 
de l’Espan, he found the statue still covered with wheat, and 
the proprietor, M. Toret, was unwilling to remove it. The 
a artist was not, however, to be so easily repulsed. Pro- 
voked at the unhandsome way in which he had been treated, 


‘ and extremely vexed,’ he writes in his journal, ‘ in the expectation of 
ing away without completing my errand, I instantly went to Mr, 
Mais and detailed the affair. We held a consultation, and resolved to 
attack this man through the channels of hisinterests. Mr. M. accounted 
in some degree for his behaviour, by telling me, he was a violent Bo- 
napartist. We found one English gentleman of the name of Robinson, 
to whom this Toret was in some way obliged. Our antiquarian, Colo- 
nel Clairmont, was, perbaps, our best ally, for ason of Toret’s wasin 
his regiment, and looked to him for promotion. These, the chanoing 
Romon, and two others, in the course of three hours after my repulse, 
were ready to make the attack. Myself, Mr. Mair, (who also knew 
Toret,) and Mr. Robinson, went first. M. Toret seemed much vexed 
at seeing me again; and, perhaps, more so, in finding others eng 
in the business. He made various excuses; complained of the loss 
it would be to him, &c. He had not proceeded far, before in marched 
Celonel Clairmont: this to bring him to his senses. He then 
consented, to see what could be done. Colonel C. laughed at him, 
But the entry of another of our allies bringing the scene rather to 8 
ridiculous pitch, he gave his consent, (I believe to get rid of us,) 
he me at pee’ Colac et egg: wy remove the wheat, 
e hour came, and he set off with me, his great dog accompanying U& 
His constrained good-nature would Noa ges any one ; for he 
was ali the time inwardly vexed, and could not help muttering, 
times, “‘ Pas commode ;’’ but his old housekeeper at De TEepan 
having brought out a bottle of Bordeaux, with some bread and but- 
ter, we sat down to it, and by the time we had finished the bottle, he 
was an altered man, beginning to cry, “ Past ten oclock P’ and “ No 
popery !” He had been in London in the year eighty.’ pp. 246-248. 
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In Febrary 1818, he married, and in the same year, again 
visited France, in company with Mrs. S. 


‘ During our continental journey,’ says his affectionate Biogra- 
wt el we were, or whenever my husband was spoken of, 

one remark seemed common with all; and I often heard it repeated, 
«Madame, Monsieur votre mari est si modeste.” Whilst 
in Paris, we once chanced to d the day with a public librarian 
of that city, a man of great learning and tolent. Towards the 
evening, he said to Charles, “ You area Stothard. Are you any 
relation to a great antiquary of that name, who has executed.a most 
beautiful work on the monuments of his own country?” This question, 
made in such terms, sadly hurt the modesty of poor Charles. He 
looked embarrassed, and not immediately replying, “ Sir,” said I, 
« you should have asked me that question, for I am his wife.” U 
hearing this, the librarian seized Charles by the hand, and ap 
w delighted, that I thought he would have given him the French hug 
of salutation. ‘* Is it possible,” cried he, “ that I have spent the 
day with you, and never heard this? Had you been a Frenchman, 
it is the first thing you would have told me.” 

* I trast I way hore be allowed to insert another striking instance 
of the respect with which my husband was treated by foreigners, 
During our last journey, in 1820, a violent rain obliged us to pass the 
whole of the morning in the library at St. Omer. Charles, desirous of 
referring toa book that gave some account of the effigy of Crito, Earl 
of Flanders, requested the librarian to indulge him with a sight of it. 
This aged gentleman had formerly been a monk, I believe, in the 
Abbey of St. Bertin. He was that morning in no very good humour, 
having been troubled by the idle curiosity of some silly travellers. 
He evaded, and almost refused shewing the book. Charles’s im- 
portunity at length prevailed. .The volume was produced, but 
did not afford the desired information, Upon some remarks that 
casually dropped from my husband about a MS., the heart of 
the librarian softened, and he condescended to enter into conver+ 
sation with him, After a while his manner entirely changed ; instead 
of the stern and morose stranger, he grew affable, polite, and anxious 
to lay before him every thing that he deemed worthy his attention, 
A MS. was produced, which, if I remember correctly, (but I will not 
vouch for it,) was stated to be of the time of Charlemagne. Charles 
contradicted the assertion, and argued the point, in order to prove 
that it was of a later period. This prod a discussion, that soon 
brought about them other persons in the room. Amongst these was 
& young officer of the army, who we afterwards heard was distin- 
guished for his learning and talents, and an old 5 a sr arg gen- 
lleman, a professed antiquary, who spoke English with great fluency. 

stood near the party, listening to their conversation with consider- 
tle pleasure, not unmixed, perhaps, with a little share of pride, 
when I found my husband had not only completely refuted their as- 
‘ertions, but that they asked him many questions, with thet air of 
inquisitive respect observed by those who seek information from @ su- 
perior. These subjects led to a general discussion on matters of an- 
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tiquity. Here poor Charles was completely at home. At] the 
old gentleman, (who, I know not for what reason, had concluded thy 
we were brother and sister,) turned to me, and exclaimed, “ Je» 
sais ~ mademoiselle, qui est Monsieur votre frere, mais il faut 
soit Monsieur Stothard, ou |’ange des antiquaires.”” ’ pp. 27999, 


The antiquarian details which fill up a large portion of th 
remainder of the volume, are highly valuable and far from np. 
imteresting ; but we find it impracticable to compress them 
without injury, and shall therefore pass on at once to the awful 
catastrophe which deprived society of the annable and accom. 
plished subject of this memoir. In April 1821, he received 
& commission to execute some drawings connected with th 
Magna Britannia of Messrs. 8S. and D. Lysons, and, on th 
16th of May, he left town for that purpose. The previous ei. 
cumstances—all the melancholy presentiments and ominous 
occurrences Which grief delights to recollect, are detailed in 
an exceedingly interesting manner by Mrs. Stothard. The 
church of Beer Ferrers, where the fatal event occurred, con- 
tained portraits, in stained glass, of the founder and his wife, 
The rector, Mr. Hobart, had given ready permission to copy 
them, and had invited Mr. Stothard to the hospitalities of bs 


house. A ladder had been procured at his desire, and cared 
into the church. 


Monday, May 2th. 

* Ateleven o'clock my beloved Charles ascended the ladder, and 
both commenced and finished the tracing of the glass, representi 
the founder’s lady. Mr. Servante was repeatedly in the ch 
during the morning. At half-past two, my husband removed the lad 
der to the north side of the altar. He then stood about ten feet from 
the ground, immediately above the tablets containing the creed and 
the commandments. The communion-table below was on the right 
hand side: to the left, a very narrow passage (anercenter only by the 
railing of the altar) came between the communion-table and 
Under a low Gothic arch, within a recess of the wall, elevated about 
three feet above the ground, recliaed the monumental effigies of 4 
knight and his lady. The moulding of the stone slab upon whicb 
these figures rested, projected about two inches beyond the tomb. 

* At half-past two o’clock, Mr. Servante took his leave of my be 
loved husband. He was then stationed upon the ladder, and tracing 
the portrait of Sir William Ferrers. This was the last time he ws 
seen alive. ; 

* Five o’clock was the dinner hour of Mr. Hobart. His guest did not 

. Itso chanced thata gentleman, by profession a surgeon, Mr. 
Honey of Beer Alston, who had called upon him, was then going 
Plymouth, and in his way, must pass the church of Beer. Mr. H 
requested him to look in, and to poor Charles’s return. Heobey- 
ed the request ; and upon entering the charch by the little door new 
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the altar, he beheld my husband, my beloved husband, lying extended 
_-senseless—dead, at the base of the monument from which he had 
received the fatal blow ;—every sign of life gone. He was dead, 

ite dead—all human aid vain. The ladder remained resting against 
dr sal the step on which he had stood being found broken on 
the floor ——From all circumstances, it is supposed that the step must 
have suddenly given way ; that my husband, in the effort to save him- 
self, probably turned round; and in falling—terrible to relate !— 
dtuck against the monument with such force that little doubt can be 
entertained especially as the fatal blow was received upon the temple) 
of his having been killed upon the spot. ‘The hour of his fall cannot 
be precisely ascertained, as he was alone in the church; but from the 
state of the tracing upon which he was engaged, it is conjectured to 
have occurred between three and four o’clock. It is one sad conso- 
lation, to think that my beloved Charles did not suffer either from the 
knowledge or the pain of his most awful situation. His countenance 
looked calm and composed, with not even a trace of the last mortal 
agony.’ pp. 467—69. 


Such was the premature end of a man whose character, in all 
the relations of life, was most exemplar , and whose talents as 
an artist were, in that branch to which he had devoted himself, 
of the highest order. 

The volume is agreeably written, and a well executed por- 
trait is prefixed. 





o- 


Art. III. 1. Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower-Garden ; with 
Directions for the Treatment of Plants in Pots; and Illustrations 
from the Works of the Poets. 8vo. pp. xii. 396. Price 128. London. 


2 Hortus Anglicus ; or, the Modern English Garden: containing a 
familiar Description of all the Plants which are cultivated in the 
Climate of Great Britain, either for Use or Ornament, and of a 
Selection from the established Favourites of the Stove and Green- 
house ; arranged according to the System of Linnaeus; with Re- 
marks on the Properties of the more valuable Species. By the 
Author of “« The British Botanist.” 2vols, 12mo. pp. 1126, Price 
16s. London. 1822. 


"THERE is as wide a difference between a love of botany 

and a love of flowers, as there is between poetry and 
pilslegy. To be a thorough-paced botanist, a man ought to 
ave a microscopic eye, an anatomist’s hand, and the memory 
of Jeremiah Buxton ; he mnst have a passion for order and 
atrangement for its own sake, must have a turn for sorting 
things, and treasuring up dates, and casting up figures; he 
should have learned Grey’s Memoria Technica when at school, 
and have taken lessons of Professor Feinagle after leaving it; 
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he should be a person that thinks chronology the soul of his 
tory, prefers Propria qua maribus to the finest modern na 






















revels in dictionaries and catalogues, and glories in the 

bet as the key to knowledge and the foundation of all] 

Such a man only is worthy of becoming in due time, a PLE 
But a lover of flowers needs be nothing like this, He maybe 
a careless unscientific loiterer among woods, and green 

and pasture-lands, with a quick eye for beauty, but a di 
memory for names; or he may be a lover of gardening, and 
may grow fond and tender over his nurslings, with a hatred of 
your prying and rude-handed botanizers ; or, like the Authores 
of this Flora Domestica, he may be a lover of the country, 
caged in London, who 


sssougeaEes 2.235 & 


* still retains 
His inborn, inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts, the best he may.” 


Upon such persons, the botanist would look down with all the 
proud superiority of a philosopher. He is a man of science, 
and knows that the hue and smell of flowers are their least dis 
tinguishing properties ; that colour is a mere accident varying 
in the same venus, and that the flowers dearest to florists, are 
scentless. He is a man of learning too, and can overwhelma 
mere poet with his cotyledons, his stamens epigynous, hypor 
gynous, and perigynous, his whorls, peduncles, umbels, it 
volucres, panicles, legumes, his serrate, ovate. pinnate, cordate, 
lanceolate, and all the gynias, eecias, and andrias of his classifie: 
cation. We are not surprised that Botany has never made its 
way into general popularity, invested as it is with so horrific 
nomenclature. A man who is no scholar, is told that he must 
learn Latin to understand flowers, and he declines the labouw, 
contenting himself with the Gardener’s Calendar. Or if he, 
has not forgotten all the Latin which was flogged into him at, 
school, he finds himself but little the better for it when he, 
encounters the motley Latinity of the Botanists. And should 
he succeed in mastering the vocabulary, what does he find to 
repay him in what is termed botanical literature? No 
that addresses itself to either the heart or the fancy, scarcely 
any thing of the least practical value, but names and te ‘, 
descriptions ad infinitum. ; 
Nature, however, is worth studying, every page of her Lar 
volume, if the commentary is not; and Botany, property 89. 
called, 1s a branch of natural history not less attractive Obs 
important than that which comprehends the varieties of the» 
amimal kingdom. df it cannot furnish so much (in 
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anecdote as zoology, or so many wonders as entomology, it 
has the advantage of coming more within the compass of 
ordinary observation, and of being more intimately connected 
with the most delightful associations. The sentiment of ad- 
miration is more powerfully awakened by the study of the in- 
sect world, but the love of nature is, perhaps, most directly 

oted by conversing with the exhaustless treasures of the 
vegetable kingdom. On this account, we are disposed to 
bestow our warmest commendations on works which, like the 
Flora Domestica, are adapted to excite an interest in the study 
of Botany, by shewing that flowers, as well as quadrupeds and 
insects, have their biography, their literary as well as their 
natural history, their moral character, and local attachments, 
and physical habits, as well as their medicinal virtues. Who 
would think of teaching a young person the natural history of 
beasts, birds, and fishes, by giving him a compendium of the 
Linnean system of classification? As well might he be taught 
latin by ‘pe made to commit to memory the columns of a 
dictionary. Compendiums and indexes are for the use of the 
adept. The first process which the mind must learn, is to ob- 
serve; the second, to generalize; and therefore, in education, 
history always precedes science. In like manner, the most 
proper introduction to systematic and technical arrangements, 
dees not consist in definitions of terms, but in interesting de- 
tails and specific information. ‘The natural history of flowers 
and trees is the proper introduction to systematic Botany ; and 
this sort of knowledge, which is so much the more delightful, 
notwithstanding the contempt with which the initiated treat 
x a aieaie cine to be considered as the more instructive 
_ The immediate design of the Author of this elegant volume, 
is to assist in the formation and preservation of a portable gar- 
den. It is intended for the especial use of persons condemned 
to reside in cities, who, like herself, can receive consolation for 
such imprisonment, in the shape of a myrtle, a geranium, an 
hydrangea, or a rose-tree. 


; — plants, and loving my friends,’ says our Author, ‘ [ have 
earnestly desired to preserve these kind gifts; but, utterly ignorant of 
their wants and habits, I have seen my plants die one after the other,’ 
from attention ill directed than from the want of it. I have: 

many times seen others in the same situation as myself, and found it; 
‘common thing, upon the arrival of a new plant, to hear its owner 
tay, “ Now, I should like to know how I am to treat this? Should 
Kstand within doors, or without? Should it have much water, or 
? Should iestand in the sun, or in the shade ?”” Even myrtles 

and geraniums, commonly as they are seen in flower-stands, bal- 

Vou. XX. N.S. 2B 
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conies, &c. often meet with an untimely death from th ap 
ef their nurses. Many a plant have I destroyed, like a fond and 
mistaken mother, by an inexperienced tenderness ; until, in pity t 
these vegetable nurslings and their nurses, I resolved to obtain and to 
communicate such information as should be requisite for the ns | 
and preserving a portable garden in pots. his little volume 
the result; the information contained in it has been carefully col 
lected from the best authorities; and henceforward, the death of any 
lant, owing to the carelessness or ignorance of its nurse, shall be 
rought in, at the best, as plant-slaughter.’ 


The volume, it will be seen, comes professedly under the 
head of Horticulture, rather than of Gotany: it relates toa 
specific branch of Horticulture, however, which may be dix 
tinguished by the appellation of parlour-gardening, upon which 
let no lover of the country look down with contempt, as if such 
a garden could not afford range at least for the mind. There 
is in some respects an intenser interest attaching to plants 
reared and fend under such circumstances. They are asit 
were the love-tokens of Nature, the keep-sakes of an absent 
friend, serving us, as Cowper says, 

* with a hint 
That Nature lives... .....+s0 
Though sickly samples of th’ exuberant whole.’ 


Then, as fellow-exiles and fellow-prisoners, they ins ire & 
sort of sympathy even greater than that which we feel for the 
caged bird, who seems so merry over his trough and fountain, 
that it is plain he does not quarrel with the conditions of his 
servitude. But shrubs and flowers never forget their native 
soil, and are apt to put on a melancholy aspect, and han their 
heads like a sick child for want of a change of air. Ones 
insensibly led, on this account, to contract a fond feelim 
towards them, such as Gray displays in his Letters. He ‘di 

‘ not think it beneath him to supply the want of a larger ga 
* den with flower-pots in his wed. to look to them entirely 
‘ himself, and to take them in, with all due tenderness, of an 
‘ evening.” And flowers thus cultivated, acquire the powér 
of influencing the character. This is the case with all sumple 
pleasures whether rural or domestic. The employment m 
question partakes of both, and while it adds a grace to home, 
it supplies a source of quiet amusement well adapted to pro- 
mote mild and serene sentiments and amiable feelings. 

Cowley quaintly remarks, that 


* God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.’ 
Which no doubt suggested the often cited line of Cowper, 
* God made the country, and man made the town.” 
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And he exclaims in the same ode, 


‘ Who that hath reason, and his amell, 

Would not among roses and jasmine dwell, 
Rather than all his spirits choke 

With exhalations of dirt and smoke, 
And all th’ uncleanness which does drown, 
In pestilential clouds, a populous town ?? 


But, as God does not all persons bless ‘ with the full choice of 
‘their own happiness,’ that Writer deserves well of the pub- 
lic, who contributes any thing towards softening the privations, 
or counteracting the moral disadvantages of a town life, by 
suggesting the best substitutes or apologies for the pleasures of 
the country. The Babylonian monarch has acquired a de- 
wrved solobetie by his hanging gardens; but those stupendous 
works were oriental luxuries. Every private gentleman may, 
atsmall expense, enjoy his portable garden, by attending to 
our fair Author’s recommendations. 

The charm of the volume lies, however, in the rich poetical 
illustrations with which the horticultural and botanical remarks 
are enlivened. These will please all lovers of flowers and 
lovers of poetry, whether residing in town or country ; whether 
expatiating in fields and heaths, or circumscribed within the 
tarrow confines of a walled slip of garden, with a straight 
gravel walk between rows of bright red flower-pots, or, still 
worse, their only parterre their balcony and flower-stands. 
These quotations are flowers which 


‘ —have been watered at the Muse’s well 
With kindly dew,’ 


And the Author has shewn both taste and industry in se- 
lecting and arranging them. We shall best convey an idea of 
the work by a specimen, 


* ARBUTUS. 

‘(Ericinee. Decandria Monogynia. Strawberry-tree.—French, le 
fraisier en arbre, l’arbre a fraises, both similar to the common English 
name: the fruit is called arbouse, arboise, or arboust.—Jtaelian, arbuto, 
albatro, albaro, corbezzolo, from the fruit, called corbezzola. By 
Pliny the fruit is called unedo. ] 

* This is called the strawberry-tree, from the resemblance of its 
fruit toa a strawberry. Although it attains a considerable size, it is 
frequently grown in pots, and will bear transplanting very well. For 

§ operation, April is the most favourable time; the cultivator 
taking care to preserve the earth about the roots, and to shade them 
from the mid-day sun, when newly planted. 

Asthe leaves of the Arbutus remain all the winter, and in sprin 
we pushed off by the chooting of new ones, the tree is always clothe 
2B2 
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In June the young leaves are extremely beautiful ; in October and Ng 

vember it is one of the most ornamental trees we have; the 

of the present, and the ripe fruit of the former year, both ing it 

at the same time. There is an Arbutus now in the garden (in Og. 

ber) before my window, more lovely than I can find lan to ex. 
When other trees are losing their beauty, this is in its fulleg 


perfection ; and realises the exuberant fiction of the poets,—bearing 
at once flowers and fruit : 


‘‘ There is continual spring and harvest there 

Continual, both meeting at one time ; 

For both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 

And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime, 

And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 

Which seem to labour under their fruit’s load : 

The whiles the as birds make their pastime 

Amongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode, 

And their true loves without suspicion, tell abroad.” 
Spenser's FAERte Queeye. 

“ Great Spring, before, 

Greened al: the year ; and fruits and blossoms blushed 

In social sweetness on the self-same bough.”’ 


Tuomson’s Sprixe. 








“ the leafy arbute spreads 
A snow of blossoms, and on every bough 
Its vermeil fruitage glitters to the sun.” Exton. 


‘ This tree is a native of Greece, Palestine, and many other parts 
of Asia; of Ireland, and of many parts of the South of Europe. In 
Spain and Italy the country people eat the fruit, which is said to have 
been a common article of food in the early ages. Virgil recommends 
the young twigs for goats in Winter : 





“ Jubeo frondentia capris 
Arbuta sufficere.” 


‘ It was used in basket-work : 
*“ Arbutew crates, et mystica vannus Iacchi.” 


‘ Arbutus and oak formed the bier of the young Pallas, the son of 
Evander. 


‘ “« Haud segnes alii crates et molle pheretrum 
Arbuteis texunt virgis et vimine querno, 
Extructosque toros obtentu frondis inumbrant.”” 
Vircit Ewes, lib. 3. 
‘ Others, with forward zeal, weave hurdles, and a pliant bier of 
arbute rods, and oaken twigs, and with a covering of boughs shade 
the funeral bed high-suleell *—-Daventod’h TRANSLATION. 


* Horace, too, speeks of it, and celebrates its shade : 
* “« Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus.” 


‘ Millar, after giving some of these quotations, adds, “ I hope ¥* 
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no more have the classical ear wounded by pronouncing the 
pod syllable of Arbutus long, instead of the first.” This little 
ebullition of impatience, natural enough to a person who knew the 
right pronunciation, would have ple his friend Dr. Johnson, who 
of him somewhere as “ Millar, the great gardener.” 

‘Some species of the Arbutus, from being mere shrubs, are better 
adapted for the present purpose than the beautiful one called the 
Common Strawberry. tree, which is the best known in our ; as 
the Painted-leaved, the Dwarf, and the Arcadian Arbutus. These 
trees mostly like a moist soil, but the Arcadian prefers a wet one: it 
is a native of swampy land, and if grown in a pot should be kept 
very wet: the earth, also, should be covered with moss, the better to 
retain the moisture. The other species should be watered every 
evening when the weather is dry, but not so liberally. When the 
frosts are severe, it will be more secure to shelter them ; for though 

will bear our winters when in the open ground, they are some- 
what less hardy in pots. In mild seasons, a little straw over the earth 
would be a protection sufficient. 

‘The berries of the Thyme-leaved Arbutus, which is a native of 
North America, are carried to market in Philadelphia, and sold for 
rts, &c. Great quantities of them are preserved, and sent to the 
West Indies and to Europe. The London pastry-cooks frequently 
use these instead of cranberries, to which they are very similar; but 
they are inferior to cranberries of our own growth, 

‘In Tuscany, many years ago, a man gave out that he had dis- 


. covered a mode of making wine from the Arbutus. His wine was 


very good but, upon his leaving the country, his wine-casks were 
found to contain a quantity of crushed grapes. 

‘Upon the whole, the Arbutus, with its strawberry-like frait, its 
waxen-tinted blossoms hanging in clusters, their vine-coloured stems, 
its leaves resembling the bay, and the handsome and luxuriant growth 
of its branches, is one of the most elegant pieces of underwood we 
possess : and when we have reason to believe that Horace was fond 
of lying under its shade, it completes its charms with the beauty of 
clasical association.’ pp. 29—31. 


From the Arbutus to the Daisy is not quite so wide a range, 
as from the Cedar of Lebanon to the Hyssop: it leaves little 
room, however, to complain of a want of variety. We can 
only make room for part of the article on this modest little 
favourite of poetry. 


* Who can see, or hear the name of the Daisy, the common Field 
Daisy, without a thousand pleasureable associations! It is connected 
the sports of childhood, and with the pleasures of youth. We 
walk abroad to seek it; yet it is the very emblem of home. It isa 
favourite with man, woman, and child: it is the robin of flowers. 
Turn it all ways, and on every side you will find new beauty, You 
are attracted by the snowy white leaves, contrasted by the golden 
tuft in the centre, as it rears its head above the green grass: pluck it, 
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and you will find it backed by a delicate star of green, and tipped 
with a blush colour, or a bright crimson. 


“ Daisies with their pinky lashes,” his 
are among the first darlings of spring. They are in flower almost aj} ‘ 
the year ; closing in the evening and in wet weather, and opening on 8 
the return of the sun: . 


“ The little dazie that at evening closes.” —Spenser. 


“ By a daisy, whose leaves _me 
Shut when Titan goes to bed.”—J. Withers. 


‘ No flower has been more frequently celebrated by our pret tes 
best poets. Chaucer, in particular, expatiates at great length upon it. 
eee ELe makes a perfect plaything of the Daisy. Not contented with 
calling to our minds its etymology as the eye of day, he seems to de- 
light in twisting it into every possible form, and, by some name o 
other, introduces it continually. Commending the showers of April, 
as bringing forward the May flowers, he adds : 


« And in speciall one called ie of the daie, 
The daisie, a flower white and rede, 

And in Frenche called La Bel Margarete. 
O commendable floure, and most in minde ! 
O tloure and gracious of excellence ! 

O amiable Margarite! of natife kind _” 





‘ But the Field Daisy is not an inhabitant of the flower garden; it 
were vain to cultivate it there. We have but to walk into the fields, 
and there is a profusion for us. It is the favourite of the great gar- 
den of Nature: 


“ Meadows trim with daisies pied.” 


; The reader will doubtless remember Burns’s Address to a Moun- 
tain Daisy, beginning, 


“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower.” 


‘ The Scotch commonly call it by the name of Gowan ; a name 
which they likewise apply to the dandelion, hawkweed, &c. : 


“ The opening gowan, wet with dew.” 


‘ Wordsworth, with a true poet’s delight in the simplest beauties of 
nature, has addressed several little poems to the Daisy. 


One of these is given, playful and quaint, the verse running 
wild like the flower. We were disappointed at finding no Te- 
ference to a sweet little ode to the Daisy, which appeared in 
Montgomery's first volume. The omission is doubtless acc 
dental. But, in a future edition, the article may be still fur- 
ther enriched by an exquisite poem which has recently ap- 
peared, by the same Author, entitled “‘ the Daisy in India,”"— 
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sed to be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Carey of Serampore, 
ey first plant of this kine, which sprang up unexpectedly in 
his garden, out of some English earth, in which other seeds 
had been conveyed to him from this country. This poem will 


give a new interest to the Daisy as a type of its native soil, 


while it will indissolubly connevt with it the name of Montgo- 
mery, who must be considered as having fairly won it from all 
preceding candidates. It has been to him a propitious star. 
As few of our readers, probably, have as yet met with the 
poem, we make no apology for transcribing it here, 


‘ THE DAISY IN INDIA. 


‘ Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

My mother-country’s white and red, 
In rose or lily, till this hour, 

Never to me'such beauty spread : 
Transplanted from thine island-bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth, 
Strange as a spirit from the dead, 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 


‘ Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies, 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower ; 
But when the sun’s gay beams arise, 
With unabash’d but modest eyes 
Follow his motion to the west, 
Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies, 
Then fold bemeaives to rest. 


‘ Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora’s giant-offspring tower 

In gorgeous fiveries all the year: 
Thou, only Thou, art 4ttle here, 

Like worth unfriended or unknown ; 
Yet to my British heart more dear 

Than all the torrid zone. 


‘ Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
Of early scenes beloved by me, 

While happy in my father’s ~ 
Thou the blithe memorial be : 

The fairy-sports of infancy, 
Youth’s golden age, and manhood’s prime, 

Home, country, kindred, friends,—with thee 
Are mine in this far clime. 

‘ Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
I'll rear thee with a trembling hand : 

O for the April sun and shower, 

The sweet May-dews of that fair land, 
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Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 


In every walk !—that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds stbend 


A hundred from one root! 


‘ Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
To me the pledge of Hope unseen : 
When sorrow would my soul o’erpower 
For joys that were, or might have been, 
I'll call to mind, how, fresh and green, 
I saw thee waking from the dust ; 
Then turn to heaven with brow serene, 


And place in God my trust.—J. Montgomery.’* 


It would be easy to su at other additions to the poetical 
illustrations. The beautiful and touching Ode to the Herb 
Rosemary by Henry Kirke White, ought not to have been for- 
gotten by a Writer who has raked the unreadable poems of 
the atheist Shelley for extracts. We were very sorry to meet 
with a eulogy on that unhapp “ig in the Preface to the 
work. It is evidently dictated by the partiality of private 
friendship ; but it is ill judged, and only serves to excite sus 
vicion of the Author’s own principles. Shelley might love 
rama but he hated their Creator. He might read his Bible, 
but his works declare for what diabolical purpose. He was 
not quite like his own Lionel : 


* For he made verses wild and queer, 
On the strange creeds priests hold so dear 
Because they bring them land and gold. 
Of devils and saints and all such gear, 
He made tales which whoso heard or read, 
Would laugh till he were almost dead.’ 
“* Rosalind and Helen.” p. 38. 
But the only difference is, that Mr. Shelley’s tales, written 
under the same inspiration, will make nobody laugh. In this 
same poem, he speaks of ‘ Faith, the Python wadeiteted ;’ and 
he makes his fair and virtuous Helen laughing say, 
* We will have rites our faith to bind, 
But our church shall be the starry night, 
Our altar the grassy earth outspread, 
And our priest the muttering wind.’ 
This is sufficiently intelligible, as is the line in the Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty, 


* I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed.’ 


But the deep-rooted hatred of religion, which seemed his 
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ruling passion, breaks out, in the following stanza, into more 
daring impiety. 


« No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 

To sage or poet these nses given : 

Therefore, the names of Demon: Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour : 
Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to sever 


From all we hear and all we see, 
Doubt, chance, and mutability.’ p. 88. 


It is well known, indeed, that Mr. Shelley repeatedly sub- 
scribed himself an /theist. This is a digression, but we have 
felt it to be a needful one, when an attempt is made to hold up 
such a person to veneration, because he was a lover of flowers, 
and had a gentle countenance. He too, however, has his em- 
blem: it is the Aconite. To return to our flowers. 

The article on Campanula disappointed us, in not containing 
asingle poetical reference. On turning, however, to the Hya- 
cinth, we find that, with the name of Harebell, that flower 
has run away with praise apparently intended for the modest 
bell-flower of Autumn. There seems to have been some coa- 
fusion in the application of the term harebell. Botanists seem 
now to agree in assigning this appellation to the Hyacinthus 
non scriptus, sometimes ranked under the genus Scilla, and 
familiarly known among the common people under the name of 
blue bells, while the campanula rotundifolia is denominated 
heath bells. But the campanula, we strongly suspect, is the 
harebell of the poets, alluded to in the following extracts. 


‘ The harebell, for her stainless azured hue, 
Claims to be worn by none but those are true.’ 


W. Browne. 
‘ thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins. 
Shakspeare. 


‘ E’en the light harebell raised its head, 
Uninjured from her airy tread.’ 





Walter Scott. 


The Author of “:May you like it” is evidently of the same 
opinion. His beautiful poem to the Harebell, (which will be 
found at p. 520 of our seventeenth volume,) deserved a place in 
the Flora Domestica. His description of it as bending ‘ so 
‘ sadly meek, beneath autumnal breezes, 
a as the er blue veins chen pone 
nsumption’s thin, transparent 
With death-hues blending—’ 
exactly agrees with the passage from Shakspeare. 
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The Poppy is illustrated at some length; some of the ex. 
tracts are scarcely relevant. There is a very elegant ode 
the Poppy, which our Author had probably not seen; printed, 
if we mistake not, in some work of Mrs. Charlotte mith’s, 
but written by another lady, and connected, we believe, with 
an affecting story. The first stanza is as follows. 


‘ Not for the promise of the laboured fields, 
Nor for the good the yellow harvest yields, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine : 
For dull to humid eyes appear, 
The golden glories of the year : 
Alas! a melancisoly worship’s mine. 
I hail the goddess for her scarlet flower. 
Thou brilliant weed, 
That dost so far exceed 
The richest gifts gay Flora can bestow, 
Heedless I passed thee in life’s morning hour, 
Thou comforter of woe! 
Till sorrow taught me to confess thy power.’ 


We should have thought that the Wall-flower had been il- 
lustrated by some of our poets. One slight notice only s 
given from Thomson. An elegant sonnet has been addressed 
to this picturesque flower, by the anonymous Author of “ Sixty- 
‘“ five Sonnets,”*—a volume which escaped our notice at 
time of publication, but which contains, under an unattractive 
title, some very felicitous specimens of that delicate species of 
poem. We shall make room for the sonnet alluded to. 


‘ I will not praise the often flattered rose, 

Or virgin-like, with blushing charms half seen, 
Or when in dazzling splendour, like a queen, 

All her magnificence of state she shews ; 

No, nor that nun-like lily, which but blows 
Beneath the ary cool and shady screen ; 
Nor yet the sun-flower that with warrior mien, 

Still eyes the orb of glory where it glows ;— 

But thou, neglected wall-flower, to my breast 
And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest flower, 

To whom alone the privilege is given, 

Proudly to root thyself above the rest, 

As genius does, and, from thy rocky tower, 

Lend fragrance to the purest breath of heaven.’ 





* “ Sixty-five Sonnets ; with 


12mo. pp. 124. ‘London. 1818. 


shore Remarks on the Accor 
dance of the Sonnet with the Powers of the English Language. 
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Another anonymous poet has some very beautiful lines on 
the subject of flowers, in the singular poem entitled, “ The 
« Comforter,” reviewed in a former volume. S ing of the 
healing influence of natural scenery, he attributes this charm 


w 


‘ Each flower brocaded on earth's mantle green, 
From the pale primrose, on the lowly ri 
Crowned with the quick-set, pushing forth its bloom 
Through winter-mellowed and commingled spoils 
Of faded autumn, to the latest gleam, 

O'er purple moor-lands, of the heath-bells’ bloom 
That quench their blushes in descending snow. 

* * . * + * 
-—— * every little undistinguished weed 

Whose tiny lustre helps the flush of May, 

Or that bright light that from the summer fields 
Fit for the scythe arises,—whose warm hue, 
Caught from the roses of the bending bough 

Of over-arching wild-briar, is combined 

With the bright blue of many an upcast eye 

Uf gay veronicas that bask beneath, 

And heightened by the cups of burnished gold 
That glitter in the noontide, or convey 

To mouths invisible a draught unseen,— 
Conveys a blessing : for the most obscure 

Hath a perfection it is good for thee 

Often to muse on.’ 


The whole passage is worthy of finding a place in this lite- 
rary flower garden. Other additions will, we doubt not, have 
been pointed out to our Author by her private correspondents. 
In the event of a new edition, we should be glad to see the 
plan somewhat extended, so as to comprise the poetical cha- 
racter and natural history of all the plants or weeds which 
belong to the British Flora. For this purpose, the fair Horti- 
culturist must travel out of the precincts of her portable flower- 
garden, 0 as they are ; must escape from the metropolis 
and its suburbs, and make herself thoroughl uainted with 
the innumerous tribes which bloom unnotice despised by 
all bat clowns and poets, beneath hedge-rows, or by the 
stream’s side, or on aed uplands, or in the recesses of the 
Hamadryad’s retreat. Ifthe old English and provincial names 
can be given, all the better; and then, after we have heard the 
botanist’s account, let us have all that our poets have said 
about them. The volume thus completed, would make one of 

€ most elegant introductions to Botany imaginable. It is 
vain to wish that a higher tone of sentiment pervaded the 
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work ; such as Cowper expresses, when he speaks. of all nature 
being, by an emphasis of interest, his, who can 


— ‘ lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, My Father made them all.’ 


The Hortus Anglicus, which we have associated with this 
work as relating to a common subject, is of a very different 
character, but will be found highly useful to those who have 
leisure and opportunity to pursue the study of Botany. As 
a work of science, it is of course far more valuable than the 
slight and elegant volume we have been reviewing ; it is de 
signed for those who are already initiated in the elements of 
botanical science, and who wish to possess some knowledge of 
the beautiful objects which surround them in nature, ‘ An 
* easy, intelligible, and compendious guide to an acquaintance 
‘ with those plants which form the pride and delight of the 
‘ modern garden, is not,’ the Author remarks, ‘ to be found 
‘ in the English language.’ The very comprehensiveness of 
the larger works, renders them unfit for the use of the inexpe- 
Kirti. gab oe many who, amid a description of more than 20, 
plants, finds himself bewildered. e warmly approve of both 
the plan and the general execution of the present work. If we 
have any fault to find, it is with the nomenclature, which is 
very much too Latinized to be intelligible to the non-initiated 
without a glossary. If Botanical tte are written in English, 
it should be English. The pedantry which leads to the pe 
petual coining of technical barbarisms, half Latin half English, 
is exceedingly offensive : it serves only to deter many persons 
from entering upon the study. It is all very well for Swedes, 
and Russians, and Germans, to write their systems and cri- 
ticisms in Latin; but an Englishman ought to be too proud of 
his language, (which bids fair to surpass the French itself in its 
extensive diffusion, as much as it does in every noble quality,) 
ought to respect his mother-tongue too much, to submit to have 
this disrespect put upon it; as if it could not express the shape 
and structure of a plant, or the most common earth, such as 
clay or slate, without foreign assistance. And after all, while 
such words as funnel-shaped, heart-shaped, salver-shaped, &e. 
are freely used, it seems absurd to mix up with these, the 
uncouth Latinisms which are to be found sometimes in the 
same sentence, such as ‘ umbel peduncled,’ terminal c 
* decurrent,’ * villous,’ ‘ ringent,’ ‘ crenate,’ &c. In this 
the present compiler, however, has but followed his authorities. 
The essential generic characters, which are placed at the be- 
ginning of each class, are collected from the last edition of 

e “Species Plantarum” edited by Willdenow, with occa- 
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sional emendations and additions from the Hortus Kewensis 
and the works of Sir J. E. Smith. The place of each genus, 
when ascertained, in the natural systems both of Linnaeus and 
of Jussieu, is also inserted. The etymology of the genera, 
which our Author has been careful to give as far as it can be 
discovered, will not a little add to the interest of the work. 
Both the generic and the specific names are accented. The 
specific characters are genera ly followed by a concise descrip- 
tion, drawn from Rees’s Cyclopedia and the larger works on 
English Botany ; the time of flowering, native country; and 
date of introduction of each plant, being given on the autho- 
rity of the Kew Catalogue. The utility of the work is con- 
siderably enhanced by a double index, both of Latin and 
English names. This, to a sciolist, is the more necessary, 
from the circumstance of the same name being sometimes used 
fora generic, sometimes for a specific appellation, with a dif- 
ferent meaning. For instance, the genus Syringa belongs to 
the order Diandria Monogynia, and includes the lilacs. The 
common Syringa is found under the genus Philadelphus in the 
class of Icosandria, The Althea Frutex is found under the 
genus Hibiscus, while the Althea genus comprehends the 
common marsh mallow and others of the same description, 
which would naturally be sought for under the genus Malva. 
In Jussieu’s system, all the mallows, together with other 
genera of the same order, range under. Malvacee. On the 
whole, the work contains much useful and entertaining infor- 
mation ; it is at least a capital descriptive index, and entitles 
the Compiler to the thanks of the public. 


‘ To unite botanical science with useful information, has been,’ he 
states, ‘the constant aim of the Author. He confides his work, 
therefore, to the favour of the public; trusting that it will be found 
to promote the prevailing regard for the attractions of the v le 
creation; the contemplation of which, said old Gerarde in his Herbal, 
as long ago as the year 1597, “ is a study for the wisest, an exercise 
for the noblest, a pastime for the best.’ ” 


Art. IV. Remarks on Female Education, adapted particularly to the 
Regulation of Schools. 12mo. pp. ate: $94. Price 5s. 6d. 
London. 1823. 


UE comparative advantages and disadvantages of a home 

and a boarding-school education for girls, have often been 
zealously and anxiously canvassed ; but no general decision on 
the subject could, we are persuaded, be laid down, so as to 
meet all the circumstances of the case. The choice of the 
best mode of education, could that be determined, would go 
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so little way towards securing the effective application of thy 
mode, that the parent might be led to place a fallacious reh. 
ance on the approved plan, so as to be less particular or wateb. 
ful as to the manner in which it was carried into execution, 
With all our decided preterence for home education, when the 
alternative presented 1s that of a good school or an ill-regu- 
lated family,—competent instruction with school discipline, o 
half-education and no discipline—we confess that we should 
decide without scruple for the former. But these matters ar 
not always at the option of the most judicious parent. The 
question not unfrequently becomes, not what is preferable, bat 
what is practicable ; and schools are had recourse to, not as ab. 
stractedly the best mode of education, but that which is beg 
under all the circumstances of the case. The very intelligent 
Author of this volume candidly and frankly concedes, that the 
balance of advantages will generally be found to he in favour 
of a private education. But the word ‘ generally’ may be 
thought even too strong, taken in connexion with the conside- 
rations which belong to the conditions of the question. 


‘ To those parents,’ remarks the Writer, ‘ who, regarding their 
offspring as the heirs of immortality, seek to render every species of 
instruction, and all the discipline of early life, subservient to the 
end of their existence, the associations and the pursuits of childhood 
will appear too important to be entirely confided to any other super- 
acuitens than their own. And the feelings of natural affection will 
thus unite with many serious considerations, in inducing a preference 
of home education; respecting which it may be fairly conceded. that 
it affords opportunities of communicating the most valuable instruc- 
tion, of watching and correcting the temper, and of aiding the 
gradual development of the rising character, which cannot be ensured 
in an equal degree in the best regulated school. These advantages, 
however, if not altogether neglected, are too frequently counter 
balanced by many and most serious evils; some of which are too 0b- 
vious, and unhappily too well known by experience, to require par- 
ticular enumeration. Such, for instance, as arise from deficiency of 
resolution in a mother, trom her want of confidence in a governess, 
from occasional, if not frequent, Opposition of sentiment between 
them, which children seldom fail to discover, and of which, when 
discovered, they never fail to take advantage. To these may be 
added, the successive changes in the superintendence of the school- 
room, which, whether they are the result of caprice, of unreason- 
able expectations on either side, or of circumstances that could be 
neither foreseen nor prevented, are equally unfavourable in their in- 
fluence on the improvement of the children.’ 


When, tudeed, the home plan is adopted, not so much from 
a deliberate conviction of tts superior recommendations, as from 
econonucal motives, or from parental fondness, the danger * 
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failure is exceedingly increased, and the advantages become 
more problematical. No circumstances can be much more 
gpfavourable to a child, than those in which the parent devolves 
the whole task of education on a domestic governess, without 
treating her substitute with confidence and aflection, and dele- 
gating to her a portion at least of maternal authority. But 
the education of a child cannot be devolved altogether on a 
stranger, while it has ready access to its parents, and while a 
considerable measure of the moral influence to which it is con- 
tantly exposed, proceeds from their conduct. If, therefore, 
as may very possibly occur, there should take place a relaxation 
of parental authority and parental vigilance, on the strength 
of the supposed maternal proxy in the nursery or school-room, 
the moral education of the child, at all events, 1s likely to be 
nore neglected than if it were totally removed from the sphere 
of indulgence. The situation of the private governess 1s, in- 
deed, a most delicate and arduous one. The Author of this 
volume, after pointing out the comparative ease and tranquil- 
lity which it holds out, has feelingly drawn the reverse o the 
picture. 


‘ In addition to all the petty mortifications and occasional embar- 
rassments which may, and often do arise from some unacknowledged 
hesitation on the part of a mother with respect to the footing on 
which the governess of her children is to be placed in the family ; 
of which the governess may at one time be admitted as a part, and, 
at another, find herself unexpectedly excluded asa being of an in- 
ferior order; there are evils to be endured of a greater magnitude 
and amore serious aspect. The governess in a private family is 
brought into immediate contact with the parents of her pupils; and 
what parents, or what human beings, can be expected to prove, on 
all occasions, judicious, considerate, and indulgent? If she is not 
subject to frequent counteraction, if her objects are not misunder- 
stood or undervalued, her best efforts neutralized, and her most im- 
portant purposes defeated, still, her proceedings are under a species 
of control which may often suggest doubts of their propriety; and 
she | be expected, if not absolutely required, to pursue a course, 
orto adopt a system of instruction and discipline, which would never 
have been the object of her own deliberate choice. And, at the same 
time, she may be held in a certain sense responsible for a result which 
the had little share in producing. In a word, the governess, exert- 
ing her doubtful authority and precarious influence in the school-room 
of a private family, may not unfrequently envy the mistress of the 
kitchen, or even the meanest of her assistants, who can rarely be 
cisturbed by any revolt of her own judgement or feelings, in the exer- 
cise of her humble functions.’ ‘ 


The general plan of education, then, and the theoretic ad- 
vantages of ditlerent systems, which have occupied the chief 
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attention of most writers on this subject, may justly be cop. 
sidered as of subordinate importance, compared to the manner 
in which any scheme is filled up and acted upon. The same 
leading principles are applicable, under some modifications, tg 
0 and to private education; and the same requisites wil] 
ve found for the most part essential to the right discharge of 
the office of instructor, whether in the person of the mother, 
the governess, or the schoul-mistress. The design of the present 
work is, to arrange a few general observations on the mode 
tuition, the general regulations, and the moral discipline best 
adapted to female education, with a primary application to the 
‘ ordinary routine of school occupation.’ The work will, how. 
ever, be found extremely useful to young persons entering on 
the untried and arduous business of tuition, in any situation 
or department. To them it is especially dedicated in the Pre- 
face, which breathes the language both of kindness and of 
encouragement. 


Remarks on Female Education. 


‘ It must be admitted that many young persons, too many even of 
those who have been educated with a direct view to this 7 enter 
on an arduous task of instruction, with very inadequate ideas of the 
difficulties they must encounter, or of the seriaus responsibility which 


they are about to incur. Nor can they be too frequently reminded, . 


that, to preserve an honourable independence by means of their own 
exertions, however laudable in itself. ought not to be the sole, or even 
the chief object of their solicitude, when the hopes of a future world 
ure intrusted to their care. It is one of the melancholy consequences 
of those frequent reverses in the commercial world, of which the 
present times afford so many examples, that numbers of young women 
are suddenly reduced from circumstances of ease and affluence, to 4 
state of complete dependence on their own talents and industry for 
the means of a moderate support. The education of children offers 
them a natural, and, in many instances, a suitable resource, But it 
is not probable that they will, in general, enter with other feelings 
than those of apprehension and reluctance, on the duties of a sphere 
necessarily associated with many painful recollections, and presenting, 
at first view, little to console them for all that they have been com- 
pelled to resign. To such as, possessing the requisite qualifications, 
are yet dismayed at the prospect before them, it may be justly 

earnestly represented, that, to the diligent and conscientious, there 
can arise no insuperable difficulty. And while a constant, deep, 

lively interest, olied to a sensible pleasure in the ee and in the 
improvement of young people, will be found indispensably a 
to ensure the humblest measure of success, that success which will 
generally attend well-directed efforts, will become in itsel® an impro¥- 
ing source of interest and delight. Thus, by a happy interchange @® 
cause and effect, the difficulties of this arduous occupation will be 
continually diminished in proportion as its enjoyments are increased ; 
and every advance in hacuteliee and experience will strengthen 
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Copfirm that well-founded hope of usefulness which, to a well-re- 
ied wind, is the most animating and the most powertul incen- 
tive to exertion. And if it must be admitted, that the education of 
children is a task which few, having duly weighed the responsibility 
sending It, would age to undertake, it is equally true, that still 
fewer will relinquish it without regret, after having acquired a 
genuine taste for its pleasures. 
~ «To offer the result of a little experience to those who have had 
no previous opportunity of acquiring it, and to present to them, in a 
small compass, a series of observations which, possessing no claim to 
originality, may not be equally destitute of practical utility, is a de- 
sgn which will, it is hoped, be regarded with indulgence, if not with 
approbation, Probably there are few, the fruits ot whose limited ex- 
purience, if fairly produced, would be absolutely incapable of adding 
any thing to the general stock of knowledge, or to the resources ot 
human happiness.’ 


The Contents are arranged under the following heads :—In- 
troductory Remarks.—Religious Instruction —Moral Disei- 
pling, —General Instruction.—Health and Recreation.—Neat- 
ness, Order, and Domestic Arrangements.—lIntercourse with 
Parents.—‘Teachers in Schools.—Private Governesses.—Con- 
clusion. 

The chapter on Religious Instruction is marked by decision 
{principle and that sound judgement which is to be obtained 
aly from experience. It is placed first, because, in the Au 
thor’s view, Religion 


‘must be regarded not merely as the sure basis of sound morality, or 
the only means of attaining real dignity of character, or of preserving 
a uniform consistency of conduct; (though, in this view, it is indispens- 
able;) it must appear not solely in the light of a useful, or even an 
essential part of education, but as the ultimate object of all education ; 
the end to which every other pursuit is to be rendered subservient, 
and for which nothing that actually comes into competition with it, is too 
taluable to be sacrificed without hesitation. ‘This just principle, if fully 
established in the minds of all who profess to acknowledge it, would 
prevent much of that inconsistency of conduct which becomes the 
source of so many painful regrets.’ 


That this acknowledged rinciple is not adhered to in the 
education of their children, by all religious parents, is but too 
obvious. Religion never can come into competition with any 
“ung essential to the child’s moral education, because it is 
itself the great means of moral improvement; but it may, and 
Coes Continually cross the plans and schemes which have for 
tir obyect the mtellectual and outward accomplishments. As 
boy may become a first-rate Grecian at too high a cost to his 
Horals, so, a girl may pay too dear for a good French accent. 
le notion, that the child must be, or must do like other peo- 
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attention of most writers on this subject, may justly be con. 
sidered as of subordinate importance, compared to the manner 
in which any scheme is filled up and acted upon. The same 
leading principles are applicable, under some modifications, to 
sm and to private education; and the same requisites wil] 
ve found for the most part essential to the right discharge of 
the office of instructor, whether in the person of the mother, 
the governess, or the schoul-mistress. The design of the present 
work is, to arrange a few general observations on the mode of 
tuition, the general regulations, and the moral discipline best 
adapted to female education, with a primary application to the 
‘ ordinary routine of school occupation.’ The work will, how. 
ever, be found extremely useful to young persons entering on 
the untried and arduous business of tuition, in any situation 
or department. To them it is especially dedicated in the Pre- 
face, which breathes the language both of kindness and of 
encouragement. 


Remarks on Female Education. 


‘ It must be admitted that many young persons, too many even of 
those who have been educated with a direct view to this object, enter 
on an arduous task of instruction, with very inadequate sam of the 
difficulties they must encounter, or of the seriaus responsibility which 
they are about to incur. Nor can they be too frequently reminded, 
that, to preserve an honourable independence by means of their own 
exertions, however laudable in itself. ought not to be the sole, or even 
the chief object of their solicitude, when the hopes of a future world 
are intrusted to their care. It is one of the melancholy consequences 
of those frequent reverses in the commercial world, of which the 
present times afford so many examples, that numbers of young women 
are suddenly reduced from circumstances of ease and affluence, toa 
state of complete dependence on their own talents and industry for 
the means of a moderate support. The education of children offers 
them a natural, and, in many instances, a suitable resource, But it 
is not probable that they will, in general, enter with other feelings 
than those of apprehension and reluctance, on the duties of a sphere 
necessarily associated with many painful recollections, and presenting, 
at first view, little to console them for all that they have been com 
pelled to resign. To such as, possessing the requisite qualifications, 
are yet dismayed at the prospect before them, it may be justly 
earnestly represented, that, to the diligent and conscientious, there 
can arise no insuperable difficulty. And while a constant, deep, and 
lively interest, me ter to a sensible pleasure in the oe and in the 
improvement of young people, will be found indispensably necessar 
to ensure the humblest measure of success, that success which w! 
generally attend well-directed efforts, will become in itself an improv- 
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cause and effect, the difficulties of this arduous occupation will 
continually diminished in Ae sage as its enjoyments are increased ; 
and every advance in knowledge and experience will strengthen 
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confirm that well-founded hope of usefulness which, to a well-re- 
gulated wind, is the most animating and the most powerful incen- 
owe to exertion. And if it must be admitted, that the education of 
children is a task which few, having duly weighed the responsibility 
sttending it, would ee. to undertake, it is equally true, that still 
fewer will relinquish it without regret, after having acquired a 
cenuine taste for its pleasures. 

* «To offer the result of a little experience to those who have had 
no previous opportunity of acquiring it, and to present to them, in a 
small compass, @ series of observations which, possessing no claim to 
origivality, may not be equally destitute of practical utility, is a de- 
sign which wall, it is hoped, be regarded with indulgence, it not with 
approbation, Probably there are few, the fruits of whose limited ex- 
patience, if fairly produced, would be absolutely incapable of adding. 
any thing to the general stock of knowledge, or ty the resources ot 
human happiness.’ 


Remarks on Female /-ducation. 


The Contents are arranged under the following heads :—In- 
troductory Remarks.—Religious Instruction.—Moral Duisci- 
oline. —Gencral Instruction.—Health and Recreation.—Neat- 
ness, Order, and Domestic Arrangements.—Intercourse with 
Parents. — Teachers in Schools.—Private Governesses.—Con- 
clusion. 

The chapter on Religious Instruction is marked by decision 
{principle and that sound judgement which is to be obtained 
aly from experience. It is placed first, because, in the Au 
thor’s view, Religion 


‘must be regarded not merely as the sure basis of sound morality, or 
the only means of attaining real dignity of character, or of preserving 
4 uniform consistency of conduct; (though, in this view, it is indispens- 
avle;) it must appear not solely in the light of a useful, or even an 
essential part of education, but as the ultemate object of all education ; 
the end to which every other pursuit is to be rendered subservient, 
and for which nothing that actually comes into competition with it, is too 
talwalle to be sacrificed without hesitation. ‘This just principle, if fully 
established in the minds of all who profess to acknowledge it, would 
prevent much of that inconsistency of conduct which becomes the 
source of so many painful regrets.’ 

That this acknowledged rinciple is not adhered to in the 
education of their children, by all religious parents, is but too 
obvious. Religion never can come into competition with any 
thing essential to the child’s moral education, because it jis 
‘self the great means of moral improvement; but it may, and 
“oes Continually cross the plans and schemes which have for 

ar object the intellectual and outward accomplishments. As 
‘boy may become a first-rate Grecian at too high a cost to his 
Horals, so, a girl may pay too dear for a good French accent. 

lie notion, that the child must be, or must do like other peo- 
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ple’s children, is too often allowed to over-rule the higher cop. 
sideration. We do not say that religion forbids the highes 
degree of mental culture and outward accomplishment, byt) 
forbids the aiming at this at all events. Some excellent rp. 
marks occur in this chapter, on the proper mode of convevine 
religious instruction to the young. One of these is particulary 
deserving of attention. ‘ 


| om 
‘ 


‘With all the levity of temper incident to childhood and 
the heart is more susceptible of deep religious impressions than, hp. 
manly speaking, at any subsequent period of life; and theo 
nities most favourable to such impressions ought to be wisely and gp. 
scientiously improved. Yet, in the endeavour to convey religious sep. 
timents to the minds of the young, much injury may be done by 
suming too far on their sympathy with feelings in which they have x 
share; especially if they are led, as they sometimes may be, through 
mere insensible imitation, into an artificial expression of them. Iti 
impossible to guard with too much care against every thing tending 
to induce a habit of self-deception, which might eventually be pro- 
ductive of the most fearful consequences.’ 


We quite coincide with the Writer in her remarks on preach 
ing, in reference to the young, and on the best methed of 
teachiny them to listen with advantage. The following hint 
will, we hope, not be lost on the parues to whom it apphes, 


‘ And while the various subjects of public instruction, will naturally 
furnish a theme of conversation and remark in the family circle, its 
desirable that such as is received trom other quarters, should exactly 
correspond to it in every essential principle. They who conform, 
from motives of convenience or policy, to a system of worship which 
does not accord with their private sentiments, must resign the most 
important advantages in the instruction of youth.’ 


The whole chapter on Moral Discipline is admirable, and 
deserving of repe ited pei isal. We shall transcribe the Writer's 
just remarks on the evils of severity, as tending especially to 
gvenerate deceit. 


‘While habits of order, regularity, and strict subordination among 
the pupils, will be found essential to the very existence of a school, tt 
is necessary to be careful that such a system be not maintained at too 
serious an expense. The cost would be rendered heavy indeed by the 
exercise of a rigour and severity which inevitably expose the sin 
cerity of children to frequent temptation. When great advantages 
with respect to religious and moral instruction, have been enjoyed In 
very early life, the principles of children may be correct, but ther 
can seldom be firm; and they ought never to be subjected to unne 
cessary or capricious trials, by any-requisitions connected with ther 
ordinary duties and occupations. Deceit, the most discouraging of ol 
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ty faults of childhood, is the usual resource of fear and weakness ; 
heir natural defence against oppression, whether real or imaginary. 
fo excite lively apprehension in a timid spirit, is an experiment too 
iangerous to be knowingly and wilfully repeated: it is enough that 
sis unhappy effect is sometimes unconsciously produced under cir- 
~amstances of which the tendency has not been suspected. It is one 
wil inseparable from the nature of general regulations, that they 
sear with an unequal weight on different dispositions and characters, 
vhich are ohn affected by the same measure of restraint. To 
driate this inconvenience, it is necessary to watch, not merely their 
ceoeral effect in the arrangement of the whole department to which 
‘sey relate, but also their particular influence on each individual 
sind. Ingenuousness should be encouraged in children, not by an 
wplause to which it is never entitled, and which moreover conveys an 
yolication of its rarity, but by carefully removing the temptations to 
eceit. And when such a habit exists, it will be most effectually 

rected, not by exposing the erring individual to a public, however 
verited disgrace ; not even by inflicting a just punishment ; but, by 
cradually infusing a degree of moral courage, by inspiring the hope 

‘recovered confidence as the reward of reformation, and, above all, 
edeavouring to annihilate the principle of deceit, by substituting for 
the servile fear of man, the fear of Him who is acquainted with the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

‘Itis then necessary, and happily it is not difficult, to establish a 
ermanent ascendency over the mind of the young on a more gene. 
ous and better principle than fear, and to secure, by gentle means, 
oinfluence which is to be exerted only for their benefit. The de- 
nendence of children gives an interest in their affections, to all who 
sess the means of contributing to their enjoyment; and there are 
ew instances in which thcy do not become warmly attached to those 
vhotreat them with ordinary kindness.++++++No one who has not 
male the experiment, can calculate the extent of the influence to be 

rived from such a sympathy (with the feelings of children) when 
“companied with a just and mild control. And it cannot be too 
eeply impressed on the minds of all who are engaged in the work of 
“ucation, that restrictions which are not mild, can never be per- 
sinently beneficial ; and that, while present inconvenience may 
ometimes be prevented by summary measures of severity, their re- 
vote consequences will seldom fail to be highly injurious. They who 
"sh tolearn wisdom from their own experience, must at once per- 
ceive the importance of encouraging in children, that degree of free- 
mwhich is essential to the discovery of their characters. That 
‘ind of restraint which tends to repress all the natural indications of 
ne feelings, cannot be too strongly deprecated, or too carefully ex 
cuded from every plan of education. Among other evil consequen- 
es of that duplicity which excessive restraint will inevitably produce 
‘the pupils, it must be evident, that their instructors can derive no 
‘towledge from a series of experiments conducted ia the dark, or of 
*tich all the immediate results are concealed.’ 
2C2 
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A Writer in the Edinburgh Review,* who, in COMMON with 
some amiable philanthropists of the present day, seems di. 
posed to object to all punishments, after remarking that thee 
is reason to believe the greater portion of vices to be « not 


‘ inbred, but instilled,’ expresses his opinion—‘ that child 


‘ remove from all example of evil, and taught no bad habig 
‘ by injudicious treatment, above all by severity, the parent of 
‘ fear, the grand corrupter of the infant heart, would grow y 
‘ naturally generous, and honest, and placid.” We confess 
that, putting theological truth out of the question,-~—though 
the fact of depraved tendency is sufficiently established by the 
inevitable and undeniable etlects of simple neglect,—yet, we 
have never been so fortunate as to obtain any practical proots 
or illustrations of the doctrine which represents the mind of 
child as resembling a sheet of white paper. Such white paper 
specimens have never come under our observation. We believe 
with this Writer, however, that bad example and injudiciow 
treatment are a main cause of much that is unamiable, apd 
even vicious, in the child and in the man. We believe too, 
that the sort of fear produced by excessive or inj udicious St- 
verity, does tend to corrupt the heart, especially by leading to 
habits of deceit. But before we yield our assent to the broad 
assertion, that fear is the grand corrupter of the infant heat, 
we shall need inquire, whether there be no such thing asa 
salutary instinct of fear, and whether there be no occasions on 
which it ought to be called into exercise. We will not contest 
with the Reviewer the mexpediency of admitting ‘ what 's 
‘usually termed punishment’ into Infant Schools, where its 
liability to abuse, presents a serious objection to allowing its 
introduction. Fear, however, may be produced without oe 
twig, or green tail; and fear must be produced, or there caa 
exist no authority. If, then, fear could be produced only by 
severity, we should contend that for this reason severity 's 
necessary. But the words, thus loosely employed, convey ™ 
fact no fixed or definite meaning. Severity may mean punish- 
ment, or it may mean habitual rigour, or it may mean petty 
tyranny ; and, according to this its varying meaning, it may 
produce submission, discouragement, deceit. That severity of 
discipline is never to be resorted to, few persons, we imagine, 
would soberly maintain, Correction or chastisement—for why 
employ the repulsive word punishment in speaking of children! 
——will never, in our humble opinion, be wholly superseded by 
any modern improvements in the art of education. Solomons 
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qoverb, though too often perverted, 1s not to be disregarded 
with absolute impunity ; nor need we expect that the Apostle’s 
sreument will be taken from him, when he says, ‘“* What son is 
« he whom his father chasteneth not?” His idea of the effect 
of paternal severity was assuredly different from our Reviewer's 
potion, When he represented it as op ee filial ‘* reverence.” 
Rut, in fact, the fear inspired by the idea of authority, far 
fom being the grand corrupter of the infant mind, is the most 
efectual preservative from vice ; and in the absence of this 
feeling, all other ties will be weak. Fear, when it hes respect 
toa just authority and aright standard, when its dictates are 
coincident with a sense of demerit, and when what it appre- 
hends, is at the same time acquiesced in as just, —is neither an 
wngenerous nora debasing sentiment. The fear which debases, 
isalways connected with a sense of injustice, is inspired by a 
usurped or an abused authority, or by caprice and excess in 
the exercise of it. The principle itself is inherent in our 
nature, and is implied in every species of government. It may 
be over-wrought, so as to take on, if we may sO express it, a 
morbid action; but it appears to us altogether visionary to 
proscribe, either in education or mm jurisprudence, all expe- 


‘dents which appeal to this natural instinct. 


With the general observations of the Author of the present 
volume, however, we are well satisfied, convinced as we are 
that her object has been, in the passage we have cited, to guard 
against the exercise of a rigour and severity which, superadded 
to the necessary restraints of a school, can have no good ten- 
dency. ‘ The young,’ she remarks, ‘ may easily be directed, 
‘and they must be controlled, but they should never be thwarted 
‘or exposed to unnecessary and vexatious contradictions. 
‘ An external influence, to be effectual, must always be gentle.’ 
These remarks, it is especially important to bear in mind in the 
management of a school; and it will not be thought any fault 
in the present work, that its Author leans so decidedly to the 
side of gentle methods of discipline. 

Upon the whole, we have perused these “ Remarks” on the 
hackneyed but far from exhausted subject of Female Eduea- 
tion, with no ordinary satisfaction, and they have inspired us 
with a high respect for the unknown, but very intelligent Au- 
thor. It is a volume which we would particularly recommend 
to all young persons who are about to engage in the arduous 
work of tuition, in any of its departments ; and we think we 
May safely add, that there is no mother of a family or mistress 
ofa school, who may not derive some useful hints from the 
perusal, 
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; ’ 
lution du ii jaune 


Rx! ROPE has not vet ceased from wondering at the Ne. 
4 polit in Revolution, — it vlortous protiise and its COn- 
tem} ptible results. tis not now three years since the kingdom 
ol Naple Ss prese uted the animating aspect of a nation roused to 
arms in vindication of its civil and politic cal rights, and crowd. 
ibe in miiliti Ty array to its frontier in defence of its menaced 
liberties. A few months passed an ay, and thes ‘resolute patriots 
disban led at the first Caubone-s hot; a new and iron rule Was 
ihapost di pon the COULErY, and ait submitted without a murmur 
to the presence of a foreign garrison, and the severities of 
military domimation. The secret of all this has never been 
clearly explaimed, and the inquiry appears to involve facts and 
considerations of the greatest inportance, not merely in their 
connexion with a partic ular porns Ol history, but with reference 
to the safi LY and detence of political COMM ities in ceneral. 

We have been apt be » think y—tnore pe rh: aps ceour le eling than 
trom rational conviction,—that the true sate ty of a state lies in 
its dete: ination not to be conquered ; th ut ho mere military 
power could be finally prevalent against a n ion armed and 
devoted in its own defence; that standing armies are useful 
only for purposes of parade or intimidation, and that the ob- 
vious danget of their nusemployment as engines of po wer wu 
the enslavement of their own country, makes it desirable to 
intrust the wuarda inship ot a land whole to the steadiness 0! 
its militia, and the annihilation ot Why aders to the overwhelm 
ing numbers of its levy-in-mass. [t is to be feared that his 
torical evidence will not Sustain this theory, and that, wit! 
whatever jealousy an army under the direction of the execu- 
tive power may require to be watched, it is the ouly efficient 
rampart agaist aggressions from without. In the earlier ag® 
of Rome, though every one of her citizens was lik able to mi ili 
tary service, her discipline seems to have been but little superior 
to that of the nat: wan around her. Her Samnite and Etruscan 
wars contributed to its improvement; it was perfected amid 
the campaigns against Pyrrhus and Bannibal ; and her regulat 
legions invariably triumphed over the militia of Spain, Gaul, 
and the northern nations, until her enemies learned that assem 
blages of armed men have no legitimate pretension to the 
hame ot armies 


With mut entering on an eatensive application of these re- 
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warks, we may observe, that the recent revolution of Naples, 
fords a striking illustration of mo bapa of BIving to the 

stitutions of a nation surrounded or approachable by powers 

fh eqoal yy supetior stre noth, a dedidedts military character. 
rhe Neapolitans had nothing more than the show of this. A 
jong Inte ie of peace had been broken by the events connected 
with the French Revolution; but these had not led to any per- 
manent melioration of the army. The reign of Joachim had 
not been of sufficient duration or enterprise to give a warlike 
impulse to the people ; and inthe military transactions which 
were the result of the occupation of Sie ily by the English, his 
main reliance seems to have been on his French auxiliaries. 
The elects of this were exhibited in the mock defence of their 

uintry by the armies of Pé pe and Carrascosa, when the Aus- 

ian divisions of Primont presented themse ives on the frontier. 
The Hun triumphed over the Itali: in, almost without a struggle ; 
and if he had chanced to imbibe a prope nsity to classical < quo- 
tation, during his brief sojourn tn the atmosphere of the 
‘Eternal City,’ he might, with no hyperbole, have repe rated 
Cesar’s famous bulletin. That party feelings and intrigues 
were mixed u p with the spirit of insubordin: ition and cowardice, 

highly probable in itself, is clearly proved by General Care 
rascosa; but all these facts go toge ‘ther into the general mass 
af evidence which illustrates the entire destitution of discipline 
wid military habits in the troops of Naples. 

The position of the Neapolitan Court during the different 
wars of the French Revolution, was certainly one of extreme 
pertl and difficulty ; nor does it seem ever to have stumbled on 
the right method of encountering the embarrassments of its 
situation. Its policy was always false. When peace should 
mae been preserved at all cost, war was eagerly urge ‘don; and 

vhen the latter might have been engaged in with hope of a 
favourable result, the opportunity had hee ‘n forestalled by the 
previous rashnes ‘ss. The King was a mighty huntsman, but a 
leeble governor; and the Quee n, imperious and voluptuous, 
supported the minister Acton through a long course of mis- 
tule. About 1793, a momentary e flervescence, occasioned by 
a mere handful of young men of heated imaginations, and 
regarded with apathy by the people at large, was made the 
pretext for a series of injurious measures A system of rigor- 
Ous esplonage Was put in activity throughout the ‘kingdom ; the 
ptivacies of domestic hfe were inv aded, and the intercourse of 
man with man rendered utterly unsafe. Thus, the social 
principle was tainted at its source, and a restless, suspicious, 
and disaffected te mper extensively diffused. Nor were subse- 
quent measures of a more prudent cast. The unwise defiance 
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of the power of France, and the opposition ot an army of ray 
troops to her triumphant veterans, led to the disasters of Mack 
and the evacuation of Naples. The resumption of the rover. 
ment by Ferdinand and is favourites, atter the eXpulsion of 
the French, was marked by the adoption of a political SVStem 
just as marrow and mischievous as all that had gone before. 
Instead of throwing a veil over the past, and acting on the 
enlightened principle of a hberal amnesty, the ministers of 
the negligent monarch considered the country as a conquest, 
and treated the inhabitants as rebels. The kingdom was ée. 
prived of its privileges by a kind of general interdict, and the 
punishment of high treason was inflicted on several individuals. 
‘These vindictive measures had the inevitable etlect of dividing 
the nation ; and trom that period, under various names, twy 
parties have been constantly in array against each other, 
Jacobins and Santafeda, Muratists and Bourbonists, Carbonari 
and Calderaji, Liberals and Royalists, have hated each other 


with the most unfeigned cordiahty. All this tended, no doubt, 
materially to facihtate the conquest of Naples by Napoleon, 
and the accession of Joachim to < 


a throne abdicated by the 
Hight of its /esitumate possessor. 


‘ During the ten years of the French government, the public 
apirit of the Neapolitans was sensibly meliorated. Uniform institutions 
were given to the kingdom; the distribution of justice was more im- 
partial, and rested on an established system ; the administration of 
the public income was more regular and equal ; feudalism, until then 
feebly assailed, was totally abolished ; a code of fixed laws was pro- 
mulgated; substitutions and the rights of primogeniture (majorats) 
were destroyed; successions were better regulated; the sequestre 
tion of the monastic revenues, the division of manorial demesnes, 
prevented the accumulation of riches in the hands of a few, and 
dispersed them through society at large; the hypothecary inscrip- 
tions banished from circulation three fourths of the ordinary 
issues ; (firent disparaitre les trois quarts des proces ordinaires ;) the 
youth of both sexes were received into public seminaries. And 
while these liberal institutions every where banished ignorance and 
indvlence, the brilliant and instructive society of the French com- 


municated to the Neapolitans, amenity of manners as well as the love 
of learning and the genius of invention. Besides, many of our 
citizens had enlarged their minds by travelling during the seven years 
of exile which preceded 1806, many others, attached to the profes 
sion of arms during the French domination, had visited the most 
civilized countries of Europe; and all, returning to their native land 
with minds enlightened and liberalized, contributed to the advance 
ment of general knowledge. 
Naples, when the present king returned for the second time from 


Sicily into his peninsular dominions, after the fall of Napoleon, which 


Such was the state of the kingdom of 
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had drawn with it, that of king Joachim, as well as of all the second- 
sry monarchs whose existence depended entirely upon him.’ 


When Ferdinand returned from Sicily, after the fall of Mu- 
nt in I815, a system of wise forbearance was adopted, and 
many of the reforms which had been introduced by the French, 
were adopted as parts of the national regime, With respect to 
thearmy, however, a most injurious plan was pursued. A 
crowd of worthless hangers-on, who had accompamed the King 
in his fight, were to be provided for, and, among other means 
f accomplishing this, a considerable number of these ravenous 
parasites Were invested with rank in the army’; thus impairing 
ts quality, and disgusting those who had earned their military 
advancement by actnal service. In addition to this deteriorat- 
ing measure, the Government determined on changing the 
whole system which had been introduced by the French, though 
expericace had proved its practical excellence. In four years, 
aswelearn from General Carrascosa, the Neapolitan armed force 
was subjected to no fewer than five distinct organizations, besides 
being exposed to innumerable privations im pursuance of im- 
practicable schemes of economy. Hence, the army, which 
was approaching to an effective character under the adminis- 
tration of Murat, fell rapidly back to its former state of indis- 
cipline and nullity. A system of marked favouritism gave 
insolence and impunity to those whom royalism, interest, or 
timidity had led to Sicily in the train of Ferdinand, and filled 
with apprehension and disgust those who had served under the 
orders of Joachim. 


‘The military superior no longer durst punish, nor even repri- 
mand his subordinate officer, if the latter had been in Sicily, or if he 
himself had served the other government. In either case, the in- 
ferior held himself dispensed from all necessity of obedience, and 
all military discipline, towards his commander. I shall cite the fol- 
lowing facts in support of these observations. At Capua, a captain 
of the king’s regiment killed publicly, with the blow of a stick, an old 
man of seventy, guardian of the military edifices. He was brought 
before a council of war, sitting at Capua itself, and was declared tnno- 
cent! An officer of the clothing-board committed a considerable 
theft in the exercise of his functions. The delinquency was detected, 
ind he was unable to deny it. He dared, however, require that he 
should not be placed upen his trial, and offered to reimburse imme- 
diately to the Treasury the loss occasioned by his prevarication, The 
captain-general accepted his offer ; but the general who was the pre- 
‘ident of the board, opposed it firmly. He represented the impro- 
Priety of limiting the punishment of theft to simple restitution, and 
that the example of compromising with crime would be fatal. The 
Captain-general admitted the justice of these remarks ; the officer 
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was brought before a council of war ; but that tribunal declared hi 
inn cent: he was set at liberty, and the Treasury was not even jp. 
demnitied. A captain, in garrison at Gaeta, guilty of gross neglecy 
of duty, was slightly punished by the governor. He had the im U- 
dence to send him a most arrogant letter, which concluded with these 
words :—** The King knows me, as well as my family and eur fidelity ; 
and he knows you too.” The governor was not allowed to send the 
captain to a court-martial; and, a few days afterwards, an official 
letter, written in a tone of protection, inquired if the culprit had been 
released from arrest.’ 


The ongin of the association of the Carbonari is involved in 
some obscurity > but the most commonly received opinion refers 
it to the officers of a Swiss battahon, quartered at Capua mn 
1807. It appears to be tmitation of Freemasonry. — Like 
that system, it has its vows of secreey, its signs, both mute and 
vocal, of recognition, and the highest mysteries are known 
only to the ack pts of the most elevated orders. That it was 
i political sect, there can be no question ; and it has exercised 
a decided influence on the events of the last twenty yearns, 
The Carbonari are said, by General Carrascosa, to have held 
the government of Joachimin abhorrence. In L812, they ex- 
cited revolt against himin Calabria, and, two years afterwards, 
inthe Abruzzi. In 1815, they are aflirmed to have occasioned 
the ruin of Murat’s army after the battle of Tolentino. At 
the restoration of Ferdinand, the lodges of the Carbonari had 
nearly susp nded their meetings; but the ultras, by reviving 
the fraternity of the Calderaji, compelled the resumption, in 
self-defence, of the opposite system. A number of onueee, 
all connected with mal-administration, combined to extend the 
revolutionary feeling; and = the affillated societies speedily 
spread themselves from the Faro to the Pronto, comprising a 
heterogeneous mixture of men of all characters, and even ot 
all opinions. Still, nothing more existed than the elements of 
disorder, which a wise and liberal vovernment would have been 
able easily to calm and disperse. Unhappily, such a govern- 
ment did not exist at Naples. 


« The government was the chief author of these calamities, both 
by inactivity, and by the adoption of a wretched system, destructive 
of the salutary influence which the people had a right to expect from 
excellent laws and liberal institutions, but intrusted, for their execu- 
tion, to unfaithful or incapable ageuts. These laws and these insti- 
tutions, the precious legacy of the French government, had procured 
for us many of the advantages of a constitution ; they were preserved 
to us in theory, but too often were rendered null or ineffective in 
practice. Feudal rights were abolished, legal equality was proclaimed, 
authority abstained from direct invasion of persons and property ; but 
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sgeneral uneasiness was produced by the unpunished misconduct of 
aT diese agents, and by the universal laxity of the public adminis- 

yration. Every one felt that he was without any guarantee for the 

rights which he still enjoyed. It became, then, indispensable to effect 

a reform among the official agents of Government; and, in addition 

to this, a change of policy, voluntarily conceded, would have been 

highly beneficial. So entirely was the expediency of this acknow- 

ledged, that, notwithstanding the pretended disinclination of the King, 

and a secret Compact with Austria, Naples was on the point of re- 

ceiving a kind of national representation, of which the then existing 
Grand-chancery would have supplied the elements. The number of its 

members would have been raised to sixty, and it would have had a 
consulting voice in legislative matters; the discussions would have 

been public, and open to the press.’ 

The wish for a constitution was universal among the land- 
hol lers, who were sulle rug underthe effects of excessive imposts, 
and of an extensive inportation of corn from the Crimea. But 
the principal sources of the general dissatisfaction were to be 
removed only by making the provinces less dependent on 
the capital, and by improving the system of municipal adminis- 
tration. The complete subservieucy of the provinces to the 
netropolis, had been one of the main and most injurious 
canses of the national degradation. 

ina country thus circumstanced, disaffection would find no 
difficulty in becomtne fishionable. In 1819, it shewed its first 
symptoms, in the * tangible shape’ of Carbonarism, among the 
individuals of a regimeut of cavalry, under the command of 
General Carrascosa at Aversa. They were, however, re- 
pressed with ‘ vigour’ for the time, though the evil day was not 
faroff. A simultaneous mouvement had been determined on b 
the chiefs of the Association, but its date had been fixed for 
January 1821; and they were taken completely by surprise, 
when the insurrection broke out in July of the preceding year. 
The coloneley of a regiment of cavalry, stationed at Nola had 
been given to one of the Sicilian refugees, an oflicer without 
talent or diligence, and the troops were suffered to conduct 
themselves without the slightest attention to military discipline. 
their disorganization became at length so complete, that it was 
found necessary to give them another commander, The very 
first attempts at the enforcement of order, produced mutiny ; 
and a detachment left the town on the road to Monteforte, 
where, having been joined by a few of the militia, they took up 
a strong position, covering their small division of about three 
hundred and fifty men, by trenches and abbatis. When the 
news of this insurrection reached the capital, it excited great 
alarm, and apprehensions were entertained that, in the known 
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state of the public mind, it might lead to the most disastrous 
events. A council of general officers, assembled by the com- 
mander in chief Nugent, appointed General William Pépé to 
the command of the troops destined to act against the insur- 
gents ; but this designation was set aside by the Government, 
and Genera! Carrascosa was nominated in his stead to the com- 
mand of the third military division, with unlimited powers, but 
without soldiers. In the mean time, Colonel Deconcili had 
taken the command of the rebels, and his measures were so prompt 
and effectual, that, although on the second of July, the move- 
ment was confined to the handful of men whose numbers we 
have just cited, on the ¢dird, two whole provinces had declared 
in their favour, and two entire regiments, with the provincial 
militia and gendarmerie, had joined in the constitutional cause. 
It is, of course, impossible for us to enter into the minute de- 
tailof the measures which were adopted in this emergency. 
General Carrascosa was under the necessity of temporizing ; he 
entered into negotiations, collected and consolidated a corps 
d’armée, and when, at length, he was about to try the event 
of a direct attack on the principal position of the ansutgeayte 
he was stopped short by the ME sea that the King had pro- 
claimed the Constitution. He has been accused of dissimula- 
tion and double dealing. If his own statements are correct, 
(and they certainly have no appearance of being otherwise,) 
there is no foundation for this ee though there may bea 
difference of opinion respecting the wisdom and energy of his 
measures. He mentions names freely, where such frankness 
appears necessary for the explanation of his conduct, though 
he maintains a praiseworthy reserve when his statements might 
prove injurious to individuals, He quotes and communicates 
documents which, as far as they go, have a favourable aspect 
towards his case ; and as far as we can form a judgement with- 
out more extensive information, he seems to have made outa 
satisfactory plea in defence of the purity of his intentions. 
The Captain-general Nugent, an officer of the Austrian army, 
gave his express approbation to the conduct of General Car- 
rascosa, who, on his departure, was nominated to his post. 
At this time, every thing was in confusion. General William 
Pépe had assumed the command of the army at Monteforte, 
which still maintained a threatening position, and made ex- 
travagant demands, to which the Government was under the 
necessity of yielding. Naples was in a tremendous state of 
agitation. The King had resigned the exercise of his office to 
the Prince Royal with the title of Vicar-general. In this 
state of things, the insurgents advanced upon the capital, and 
General Pépe requested an taterview with General Carrascosa 
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previously to entering the city. The picture of the rebel army, 
drawn by the latter, 1s sufficiently graphic. 


‘ Filled with fatal apprehension I reached the camp, where about 
fourteen thousand men composed a most disorderly assemblage. 
More than the half of this mob was, it is true, composed of 
troops of the line, or of militia, in soldier's attire, but without 
any subordination. The rest, having no uniforms, were awkwardly 
handling their wretched muskets; and these men, who had the 
pearance of mere rustics, were grouped together without any regard 
to order. In some of these collections there was no authority w 
ever ; in others, there was none but that of their own immediate com- 
mander. There was no principle of union among the chiefs, and 
cries and altercations resounded on every side. As I passed along, I 
was assailed with imprecations and threats to such an excess that I 
expected every instant to become the victim of these madmen in their 
rage. At length, I found General Pépé, who perceived my danger, 
and endeavoured to dispel my apprehensions: he took my arm, to 
shew the multitude that I was under his protection. He then told 
me, in a low voice, that he was in as much danger as myself, but 
that it was necessary to put a good face upon a bad business. [ 
inquired what was the meaning of these armed masses, and whether 
he thought it safe to permit them to enter the city. He replied that 
they were the most worthless fellows from several districts of the 
Terra di Lavoro, who, on his march, had demanded permission to 
join his column, and who, pretending to be Carbonari, claimed to 
take part in his triumphant entry into Naples; that he had been 
obliged to dissimulate, and that he was anxious to get rid of them, 
but did not know how it was to be done.’ 


With much difficulty, General Pépé succeeded in per- 
suading this rabble to return, and the probably mischievous 
consequences of their entry into Naples were averted. Up to 
this point, Pépé had not expressly ak oy the association of 
the Casticnne ; but, finding his Peey arity and influence on the 
decline, he soon afterwards yielded to the importunity and in- 
trigues of interested men, and inscribed his name on the rolls 
of the society. 

The meeting of the Neapolitan parliament did not produce 
any permanently beneficial effect on the state of things. Time 
was lost in making speeches, which should have been occupied 
in decision and execution. The best troops of the kingdom 
were sent to quell the Sicilians; and when Florestano Pépé 
had made a moderate and politic convention with the imhabi- 
tants of Palermo, it was imprudently annulled. Tn addition to 
these injurious circumstances, the Carbonari had extended and 
confirmed their system, and had committed the guidance of 
their concerns to a superior and central lodge. ral Car- 
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rascosa and the other ministers were displaced ; and the storm 
which was visibly approaching, was contemplated with an un- 
accountable indifference, that paralysed every measure of de- 
fence. When, at length, the movements of the Austrian 
troops left no doubt of their ultimate destination, and it be- 
came necessary to take decided steps in opposition, the Gene- 
ral was fixed on both by the parliament and the ministry, as 
commander in chief of the larger division of the army, and, not- 
withstanding his reluctance, was constrained to accept it. A 
second corps d’armée was formed, the command of which was 
given to General Guglielmo Pépeé. 

The details connected with the mock campaign which en- 
sued, aremuch too minute for any attempt at analysis. It up- 
pears that the Neapolitan armies ‘took the fie ld, nominally in 
formidable masses, but really in small numbers, and that such 
was the state of destitution in which the whole materied of the 
army had been left, that all chance of a formidable resistance 
was taken away. Treachery and cowardice were at work, and 
it is absolutely ridiculous to read re port after report, commu- 
nicating the successive desertion of the soldiers by hundreds 
atatime. The lives of their officers were frequently attempted, 
and in some instances blood was shed. The volume concludes 
with a statement of circumstances personal to General Carras- 
cosa, and which ultimately induced him to leave the kingdom. 

On the whole, this is an interesting work, and contains much 

valuable matter illustrative of the history of the Neapolitan 
Revolution. The General un an expresses himself in op- 
position to the anarchists, and 1 favour of a moderate con- 
stitutional syste m. Weare, of course, unable to form a pet- 
fectly accurate estimate of the facts and inferences of his own 
case; but, on a prima face judgement, we are inclined to think 
that he has been harshly dealt with. He was first induced to 
quit his country, then tried in his absence, and is now under 
sentence of death, without having been heard in his defence. 
We believe he 1s now in England. 
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Art. , Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches. 
By a Dissenter. Svo. pp. 108. Price 3s. 6d. Edinburgh. 1823. 


HE present situation of the Church of England is a very 
novel one for that venerab ‘. hierarchy to oc cupy. For 
nearly a century 47a a half, it has had, properly speaking, no 
asvailants. King James II. was the last who durst lav a finger 
on its prerogatives ; and since his time, till very lately, it has 
had no worse enemies to contend with, than the chosts of the 
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Roundheads and Micaiah Towgood. The Pope, that ancient 
enemy, had grown so friendly, that the Rev. Mr. Wix was 
sanguine as to the possibility of converting him; and as to 
Presbyterianism, that has got its guetus in a snug Establish- 
ment on the other side of the Tweed, which keeps it within 
bounds. The state of perfect ease, and conscious security, and 
dignified leisure which the most apostolic of Churches has for 
some time past been enjoying, appears in nothing more clearly 
than this, that its rulers in Bartlett’s Buildings have decided its 
oreatest existing danger to arise from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and its greatest enemies to be the evangelical 
clergy. The apprehension of an imaginary danger is a tolerab! 
good proof that no real danger exists, at least within the sphere 
of vision; and a Church that can venture to treat the most 
popular and effective portion of its clergy, with contumely or 
coldness, must either be very strong or very blind, very secure 
or very infatuated. It is true, we have heard of the dangers of 
Popery to this Church, and the dangers of Infidelity also; but 
the former generally become imminent only at an election time, 
and the latter, it is now generally understood, have been ob- 
viated by the Constitutional Society. It may be decent still 
to lament the spread of irreligion; but no apprehensions are 
any longer entertained for the safety of the Cnurch from that 
quarter. 

The last twelvemonth, however, has presented us with the 
unprecedented spectacle of the Church of England being put 
upon the defensive, A new enemy, wearing neither the guise 
of Jesuit, Puritan, nor Methodist, has opened a battery on the 
most vulnerable and least guarded part of the Establishment ; 
and while the Church was gravely debating how far it might 
safely give away the Bible without the prayer-book, and 
whether those who deny baptism to be regeneration ought to 
be tolerated within its pale, down come Mr. Hume and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers with an impeachment of the said Church 
for high crimes and misdemeanours, including charges of 
embezzlement and extortion, and hambly praying for a Parh- 
amentary investigation. Never, since the Divine right of tithes 
was first called in question, has there been so daring an assault 
made on ecclesiastical preragatives. The controversy seems 
now for the present taken out of the hands of theologians and 
polemics. Bishop Marsh has drawn in his horns and_ his 
questions. Norris ouly is left to bark at the Bible Society. 
We should not be surprised if the evangelicals should obtain 
another bishopric, and the ‘ old Dissenters’ be shaken hands 
with again, as the Church’s faithful allies in former times of 
danger. For really, Mr. Hume with his armies of figures, is 
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not like a ghost that will yield to holy water, or an incubts 
that flees at the light, or a polemic that can be extinguished 
by authorities. Not Mr. Peel and all his constituentsc an do 
an thing more than outvote him. And then comes: Mr, 
O’Driscol with his views of Ireland; and, month after month, 
the Northern Hydra breathes forth more facts, and figures, and 
facetiousness than the Rev. Mr. Phillpot can any wise dispose 
of. And still from the hated North, another and another still 
succeeds, all holding the same language of retrenchment and 
reform, and profanely mooting the dangerous topic of church 
revenue. 

The present weiter, who styles himself a Dissenter—a Seotch 
Dissenter, be it remembered, and so he may be an Episcopalian 
for any thing thereby implied to the contrary —states his object 
in this comparison, in the following terms: 


* In these times, when ecclesiastical concerns are attracting such 
a share of the public attention, it is of some importance to under- 
stand the policy which prevails in the churches of the Dissenters. 
Rejecting, as they do, all political control in matters of religion, and 
compelled bv their circumstances to suit themselves to human nature 
in every variety of condition, we may confidently expect them to 
discover not a few of the elements of a good system, and likewise 
the expedients which are useful for bringing it into practice. The 

licy ot the Dissenting Churches, however, is very imperfectly 

nown. While their enemies entirely misrepresent it, many of their 
friends are not fully aware of its true character, nor of the nature of 
the foundation on which it rests. 

* Impressed with these considerations, the author of the following 
Inquiry, who belongs to the most numerous class of Dissenters in 
Scotland, has endeavoured to unfold, in the subsequent disquisitions, 
not indeed the geveral policy of the Dissenters,—a task to which he 
is totally unequal,—but one of the most important principles by which 
it is aflected,—their supporting the ministrations of religion at their 
own apored | expense ;—and to compare it with the opposite principle 
which prevails in the Churches of the Establishment, which afford the 
ministrations of religion at the expense of the public. It may be propet, 
however, before entering on this comparison, to ascertain, as far as 

ible, the numbers, in our own country, who receive religious 
instruction under the latter principle, or that of Church Establish- 
ments. 


The — property allotted to the Churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he takes at from 6 to 7 millions annually, a round 
caloulation, the data of which had better been intimated. In esti- 
mating the numbers who receive instruction by means of this ex- 
penditure, he deducts six millions and a half of the Irish popula- 
tion, four millions of English Dissenters, and half a mullion in 
Scotland, as belonging to non-established churches; making a 
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total of eleven millions, or more than one half the population of 
the whole united empire. But this estimate under-rates the Dis- 
senters, especially in Scotland. In Edinburgh and Leith, ac- 
cording to a census lately taken by the constables, the sittings 
in the churches of the Ritablichment, including chapels of 
ease, are only about 20,000; those in the non-established 
churches are about 39,000; outnumbering the Establishment 
by more than one third. 


‘ In Glasgow, and other manufacturing towns and districts, she is 
probably outnumbered in a still higher proportion ; and even in many 
villages and open parts of the country in the Southern and midland 
counties, she is outnumbered by the United and Relief Churches 
alone. It is —s in the north, where the population, in general, is 
thinly scattered, that she maintains the superiority.’ 


In England, according to a paper ordered to be printed by 
the House of Commons in 1812, the number of churches and 
chapels belonging tothe Establishment, in parishes containing 
a population of a thousand persons and upwards, was 2533; 
the number of Dissenting places of worship in the same pa- 
rishes, was 3438. If this return was at all correct, the pro- 
portion must now be very much higher in favour of the Dis- 
senters. 

But, in estimating the numbers who receive instruction at 
the public expense, we have further to deduct from the gross 
population, all who belong to chapels of ease, which are main- 
tained by voluntary contributions. Though these persons are 
not Dissenters, they pay, like the Dissenters, for the support 
of their own minister, and are in no wise indebted for the 
means of instruction to the immense public revenues of the 
Establishment. ‘The number of these chapels amounted, in 
1812, in parishes containing a thousand inhabitants and up- 
wards, to about 600. The attendants at such chapels cannot, 
we imagine, be estimated at fewer than 250,000. So that, in 
fact, two thirds of the population are not at all indebted to the 
Establishment for religious instruction ; and, of the remaining 
third, a large portion are receiving the ministrations of religion 
at their own charges, the revenues of the Church being not at 
all applied or applicable to the maintenance of their ministers. 

Such is the remarkable state of things which the increase 
of Popery in Ireland, and the progress of population and of 
Dissent in England, have conspired to produce. In both 
countries, the majority of the empire respectively support their 
own religion, besides contributing their guota of support to the 
Established Church. In both countries, the majority are Dis- 
senters : in England, the actual attendants are probably 2 to 1; 
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in freland, 13to 1. Taken in connexion with these striking 
facts, it becomes, then, an interesting inquiry to the political 
economist, what is‘ the influence ot the opposite principles 
‘which prevail in the Established and Dissenting Churches, in 
‘regard to the mode in which the ministrations of religion are 
‘maintained.’ To this inquiry, the present Writer confines 
himself. Waiving all religious discussion, he examines the 
operation and bearing of the two principles, 1. In regard to the 
instruction of the great body of the people ; 2. In regard to 
the liberal and impartial spint of the Gospel; 3. In regard to 
the relation of Church and State; 4. In regard to ministerial 
faithfulness ; 5. In regard to some miscellaneous particulars ; 
6. In regard to the general condition of society, particularly 
of the lower orders. He then points out the conduct to be ob- 
served by the parties interested in these principles, by the friends 
of religious liberty in general, by the land-holders, and by the 
legislature. 

Having given this brief outline of the object and contents 
of the pamphlet, itis by 10 means our intention to pursue the 
Writer through the detail of his argument. He writes likea 
shrewd, rather than a profound, a liberal, rather than a religious 
man, We wish by no means to be understood as pledging 
surselves to an approbation of all his statements or principles. 
We were startled almost at the outset by the ungracious phra- 
seology, to say the least, which ascribes to the Established 
Church of either country, ‘ a religion in opposition to the con- 
‘ science of the majority of its inhabitants.’ In regard to Tre- 
land, this is true; but to speak of Episcopalians being com- 
pelled to support the religion of Presbyterians, and Presby- 
terians the religion of Episcopalians, as if Episcopacy was one 
religion and Presbyterianism another, is manifestly absurd. 
There are conscientious objections held by either party to the 
mode of church government and form of worship respectively 
maintained, and there are doctrinal differences also on minor 
points ; but the religion is one, and is mutually acknowledged 
to be so. To exaggerate matters in this way, cannot answer 
the purpose of sound argument. Again, when the Writer re- 
proaches Dissenters with inconsistency in tamely contributing 
to the support of institutions which they disapprove, and asks, 
‘ Would their reforming ancestors have displayed such imbe- 
‘ cility ’” we must say, that he seems to us to argue very 
weakly. Dissenters, he says, allege 


* that their conscience will not suffer them to worship in the Estab- 
lished Churches, on account of the errors and corruptions they dis- 
cover: but who sees not, that if it suffer them to give their property 
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to uphold such institutions, it may just as well suffer them to give 
their personal attendance. In reality, it is their property which is 
the main circumstance; for, if there be errors and corruptions in the 
case, it is this which perpetuates them, With consciences so pliable, 
it is no ways surprising that their enemies oppress and despise them,’ 


We protest, in the first place, against rere of this in- 
flammatory kind, as both unwise and uncalled for. We know 
of no good purpose that could have been answered, had the 
practice of the Quakers in respect to tithes, been followed by 
ail classes of Dissenters ; except that it might have hastened 
the adoption of some equitable principle of commutation, 
which would at the same time have made the Church property 
more secure than ever. The Quakers bear their testimony 
against tithes, but they pav them nevertheless ; and the pay- 
ment, as our Writer maintains, is every thing. It does not 
appear to us, that the payment is really less compulsory on the 
part of other Dissenters, than on theirs, or that the popeent is 
regarded by them im any other light than as a compulsory ex- 
action. There seems to us, however, no solid ground for the 
conscientious objection. With regard to the tithe, no indi- 
vidual has a right to withhold it; it is not his property; he 
has purchased, or rents his land or house on certain conditions, 
and if he does not abide by them, he is acting a dishonest part. 
If he had any conscientious objection to paying the tithe or 
church-rate, it should have operated in making the bargain. 
He should say to his landlord, You must let me have the Jand 
tithe-free, and I will pay you the higher rent, but 1 cannot 
pay the tithe-gatherer. But this would still come to the same 
thing: the ‘ pliability of conscience’ would be much the same. 
To confound a voluntary contribution with a tax exacted by: the 
State, is very bad reasoning. If the mal-application of the 
public revenue could afford a solid reason, .on conscientious 
vrounds, for scrupling to comply with the demand of the State, 
then, on the same plea that is urged against supporting .a re- 
lizion which we disapprove, by paying tithes, we shouldbe 
authorized in refusing to pay our assessed taxes—nay, all taxés, 
direct or indirect, that went to support what we might deem 
an unjust war, or an unconstitutional standing army. In this 
ease, there would be no peaceably living under any govern- 
ment whose acts we did not individually approve. Now, as 
we never find the Apostles and primitive Christians refusing 
tribute to whom tribute was due, because their money might 
go towards the support of a military tyranny anda heathen 
priesthood, we cannot think the Dissenters of modern times 
chargeable with either imbecility or inconsistency, in submit- 
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ting to the laws of their country in the matter of civil-aad 
ecclesiastical taxation. 

The question has, however, been sometimes put in this shape: 
What would have been the conduct of the primitive Christians, 
had a tax been specifically levied upon them, for the support 
of the heathen worship? It is not an unfair question, and yet 
it is supposing a case which, with all its actual circumstances, 
ought to be fully laid before us, to authorize us in giving a 
decisive answer. We know that both civil and military ser- 
vice were refused by the primitive Christians, at the peril of 
martyrdom, when compliance would have involved a compro- 
mise of their religious profession. And had the supposed tax 
been levied as a test, we have no doubt that they would have 
laid down their lives sooner than seem to participate indirectl 
in the guilt of idolatry. But otherwise, we are not eeu 
to concede that the Christians would have resisted the pay- 
ment of any legal impost, for whatever purpose levied. Idola- 
try must, moreover, be considered as an extreme case. A fairer 
parallel would be the case of the Jewish Christians, during the 
continuance of the Temple worship ; and we cannot conceive 
of their conscientiously refusing to pay the tribute raised for 
that specific purpose, notwithstanding their dissent from the 
Jewish Church, when our Lord himself had set the example, 
and had wrought a miracle to furnish the didrachma. But, in 
short, civil obedience is at an end, if the demands of the State 
may be resisted by individuals in the matter of taxation; and 
we cannot believe that Christianity warrants or sanctions such 
resistance, for this very good reason, that there is nothing in 
Christianity subversive of civil government. 

To speak of such payments as fines, as_ religious persecu- 
tion, as a seizure of property, Xc. is, we think, at once puerile 
and mischievous. But such representations will have no effect 
on Dissenters in general; they will but serve to weaken the 
force of those general reasonings which might be urged against 
the tithe system on political grounds, as a national grievance. 
We must beg that our consciences as Dissenters, may not be 
mixed up with a question already sufficiently intricate and 
sufficiently interesting. Churchmen are quite as much con- 
cerned as Dissenters are, in obtaining a reduction of the bur- 
den and a redress of the abuses ; and in concurring with them 
in petitioning the Legislature on this subject, we should much 
prefer honestly to take the common ground, that of seeking 
relief from our burdens, not relief, in this matter, for our 

consciences. 

The present Writer finds fault with Mr. Hume, because his 
motion in the House of Commons during the last sessions, 
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which went to regulate the livings of the Irish clergy, still re- 
cognised the prin of paying those Protestant clergy with 
funds drawn from a Roman Catholic population. The principle 
of Mr. Hume’s measure, and that of Mr. Goulburn’s, were, he 
maintains, precisely the same; namely, ‘ that though people 
‘ should ever so conscientiously renounce the established: re- 
‘ligion of the country, they must nevertheless pay for sup- 
‘ porting it.’ According to this Writer, nothing short of the 
total abolition of the ecclesiastical Establishment ought to be 
thought of. Now, our objections, both religious and econo- 
mical, to the principle of all Establishments, are perhaps as 
strong as his own; but, for the reasons already assigned, we 
see no wisdom or correctness in this representation of the 
matter. To repeat a remark we had once before occasion to 
cite from Burke, we see ‘ja great difference between what 
‘ policy would dictate on the original introduction of such 
‘ institutions, and on a question of their total abolition, where 
‘ they have cast their roots wide and deep, and where things 
‘ more valuable than themselves are in a manner interwoven 
‘with them.’ Admitting that the Irish Establishment par- 
took originally of the character of a usurpation, we cannot 
concede that this forms of itself a sufficient reason for abo- 
lishing it ; for what property might not be called in question, 
if its original tenure were nicely investigated? Nor is it the 
hardship which the Roman Catholics are represented as suffer- 
ing, in paying for the support of a religion which they regard 
as heresy, that affords the proper ground for attacking the 
monstrous abuses of the Irish hierarchy. For, were ita Roman 
Catholic Establishment, the alleged conscientious hardship 
would cease, but the objection to it as an Establishment, 
would remain. The present anomalous state of [reland arises 
from her being a conquered country which has never received 
the religion of her conquerors ; but of all the crime and injns- 
tice connected with the original conquest and appropriation, 
the present Government is surely innocent ; and whatever is 
given back to the people, is not to be demanded of their rulers 
as restitution, but must come in the shape of a boon. Mr. 
Hume’s motion recognised no other principle than this; that 
Parliament has the nght of disposing of the national revenues, 
and that the property of the Church is public property. The 
abstract question, whether it is expedient that any order of 
clergy should be paid by the State, has little to do with the 
right of the State to make or to perpetuate such provision, and 
to levy a tax for this purpose. If, instead of persevering in his 
motions for retrenchment, and attacuing in detail the items of 
expenditure, that gentleman had launched forth into a learned 
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argument on the unconstitutional nature of a standing army in 
the time of peace, and the necessity of abolishing our whole 
military system, le might have won the hearts of the Quakers, 
those friends of peace, but he would have accomplished no- 
thine towards the relief of the country. 

We mainfain, then, that it can never be made out as ‘ a ma- 
‘nifest attack on the rivhts of conscience, to cive away the 
‘public money in this way,’ however unwise or inexpedient 
may be such an application of it, however mistaken the prin- 
ciple on which all ecclesiastical Establishments rest. ‘ The 
‘same principle,’ the Writer remarks, * would give the national 
‘money to the Methodists in England, the Seceders in Scot- 
‘land, and to the various other Dissenting Churches through- 
‘out the Empire.” Granted; and there would be neither op- 
pression nor injustice in such a distribution of the national 
money. The Writer himself flies off from the ground he had 
taken, to dilate on the evil consequences of such crants. But 
that is quite another matter. We believe that the principle of 
ecclesiastical Establishments is a mistaken one, that their 
operation is mischievous, that the bounty of ihe State does not 
answer the end proposed, that the voluntary principle is at 
once the most in unison with the spirit of Christianity, and 
with sound policy. Had the Writer confined himself to this 
view of the subject, he would, we think, have done more cre- 
dit to his judgement and to the cause he has espoused. But 
the necessity for ecclesiastical reform is quite independent of 
these views of the principle of an Establishment, ‘and it 1s 
most unwise to blend them tovether. A palpable expediency, 
a pressing lin pe rious ne cessity, the vital interests of the State, 
not less than common equity and sound policy, urge to a severe 
revision of our ecclesiastical system, while the original expe- 
diency of Establishments is a question which, for the present 
at least, polemics and politicians must be left to investigate. 

Believing the voluntary principle to be a Scriptural one, we 
can have no doubt of its being adequate to all the Scriptural 
ends of the Christian ministry. This is our position; and m 
appealing to facts in its support, we claim from our opponents 
the acknowledgement that our system at least works well, On 
this point, we are glad to avail ourselves of the present Writer 
as un auxiliary. Dr. Chalmers alleges that, in the case of an 
Established Church, the Gospel is taken to the people ; in the 
case of a nou-established one, the people must come to the 
Gospel. The former, he tells us, is a centre of emanation, 
This represev- 


while the latter is only a.gentre of attraction. 
tation, the present Writer successfully combats. 
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« Not to speak of foreign churches, let us look to the state of Ire- 
land. What active influence is there emanating from the Establish. 
ment to instruct the people? Instead of connerting the inhabitants 
to Protestantism, is not Popery gaining ground ?,,,...Lt will be readily 
admitted, that, in the case of the Gospel, “ it were vain to wait for 
any original movement on the. part of the receivers,’’ and that “ it 
must be made on the part of the dispensers.” But who does not see 
that this is the most powerful reason why clerical establishments should 
be avoided? The people have naturally no wish for religion. It 
must be urged and pressed on their attention in every possible way. 
Hence, clergymen should be ever diligent ; and hence, they should 
have no establishment ; for that, with individual exceptions, annihi- 
lates all diligence ; but should be supported by voluntary associations, 
the only expedient by which diligence can be generally secured. 

‘Nor has this mode of support the smallest tendency to degrade 
them in the public estimation. 1t makes them indeed dependent, in 
some measure, on their constituents; but the sum which each has to 
pay is so very trifling,—not, at an average, to the extent of ten 
shillings annually, that it is hardly worth mentioning. A physician, 
or a lawyer, is incomparably more dependent on individuals than the 
generality of Dissenting Clergymen, and yet their profession is never 
thought degrading. It is merely that species of general dependence, 
or rather that reciprocity of good, which constitutes the soul of human 
intercourse, and by which the wealth of every one is promoted. No 
man who witnesses the assiduity of a Dissenting Clergyman in in- 
structing his people, his strictness in reproving their occasional errors, 
and their readiness, notwithstanding, to promote his comfort, though 
they could easily have the ministrations of religion for nothing, will 
ever imagine that any other dependence subsists between them, than 
that which is founded on affection and esteem. 

‘There are several circumstances, indeed, in the profession of a 
Dissenting Clergyman, that materially contribute to the respectability 
of his pecuniary condition above that of many engaged in the other 
learned professions. If a physician or a lawyer be abandoned by 
eveh one of his employers, the loss he sustains is exactly the sum 
which that employer had paid for his services; but a Dissantiog 
Clergyman, in such a case, is subjected to no loss at all. His income 
has certainly some reference to the contributions of his people, but it 
has merely a general reference. It bears no exact proportion to 
them, nor would the loss of one, of ten, of twenty, or, if his congre- 
gation be numerous, of several hundreds of his people, burt him to 
the extent of a farthing. His full salary would be paid by the rest, 
It is on the body of his people that he Nestea vg and not on the libe- 
rality or justice of individuals. But this is not all. His salary does 
not even bear any exact proportion to the services which he himself 
may be called to perform. He is not paid a specific sum for each 
sermon, for each visit to the sick, for each diet of catechizing. He 
receives a fixed sum for the whole. The details are left to hig.own 
discretion, and the omission or performance of any one of them, on a 
particular occasion, would neither, in a pecuniary point of view, hurt 
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nor profit him. Ifa physician or a lawyer omit any one duty, he 
cannot honestly charge for it. His gains are not only proportioned 
to the payments of individuals, but to the particular services which he 
himself renders them. A Dissenting Clergyman is on a more gene- 
rous footing. A multitude of people are engaged, in honour and 
honesty, to support him, if faithful to his general trust, and his ser- 
vices are never measured with such exact precision, but that, without 
uny pecuniary loss, he can take considerable latitude. It is im 
sible to devise a scheme better fitted to unite general diligence with 
individual independence. Instead of that debasement which his 
enemics are so fond of attributing to his condition, he is actually in- 
duced, in as far as money can induce him,—and it is of money only 
we speak at present,—to be at once diligent in his duty and resolute 
in maintaining that tone of character which rebukes and repels all 
individual impertinence. It is with his people as a whole that he has 
to do in his pecuniary concerns; and nothing is better known than 
that the people, though willing to be ruled by their pastor, will not be 
ruled by any private influence exercised over him. So jealous, per- 
haps we should rather say so honourable, are their feelings here, that 
a thousand times rather would they see their pastor do wrong from 
himself than doing right from the interference of another. The 
whole pecuniary condition of a Dissenting Clergyman has a tendency 
to make him cultivate habits of diligence, prudence, conciliation, and 
respectability. 

‘ Nor must we overlook the influence which his general depen- 
dence on the body of his people, and his independence on individuals, 
have in enabling him to exercise a reasonable and scriptural discipline. 
At first sight, hardly any thing appears more marvellous than that a 
Dissenting Clergyman, who is dependent on his people for the ve 
means of existence, should so frequently rebuke them both in public 
and in private, and even at times exclude or suspend them from the 
distinguishing rites of Christianity altogether, while an Established 
Clergyman, on the other hand, who is utterly independent of his 
people, is usually very indulgent; never rebukes in public at all, and 
m private very seldom and very gently, and admits to the distinguish- 
ing rites of Christianity persons of every description of character 
under the sun. To say that the former is more faithful than the 
latter is to say nothing.—The question is, What makes him more 
faithful, when his rival has such a decided advantage over him?—A 
moment’s reflection will clear up the mystery, and shew that, though 
in appearance the advantage is against the Dissenter, it is, in reality, 
allon his side. There is no occasion for entering deeply into the 
subject. It is enough to remark, that of all the duties which a 
Clergyman has to perform, the most unpleasant by far is to administer 
reproof, or refuse people admission to the sealing ordinances of the 
Gospel. A person, for instance, applies for baptisin to a child, and 
does so with every expression, and perhaps with every feeling, of per- 
sonal respect. ‘To refuse, is to tell him to his face that he is reckoned 


a very unworthy character. What Clergyman among a thousand, it 


ieft to his own feelings, would do this?—But a Dissenting Clergyman 
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is not left to his own feelings. If his congregation be iu tolerable 
order,—for we speak not of extreme cases,—he knows very well that 
he receives his salary for executing its laws; that it is expected he 
shall execute them faithfully and that, if he do not, general dissatis- 
faction and ultimate injury to himself will ensue. These consider- 
ations must have some influence in ee, nite his feelings. 
Another arising from the same source has still more. He is aware, 
that, owing to his situation, the public myst view him merely as the 
ministerial organ of his congregation ; that, in every exercise of dis- 
cipline which his people have a right to expect, he is doing nothing 
but what his official character obliges him to do, and that no offence 
therefore should be taken with him as an individual. This has still 
more influence; and, in point of fact, if he be faithful to his general 
trust, even the individuals who suffer are not in the practice of blam- 
ing him. When injustice is supposed to be received, the pastor is 
usually exculpated, and the blame thrown on the congregation, or on 
the inferior diachetiinn 

An Established Clergyman is not thus protected. Both himself 
and the public know that he is under no real responsibility to wy 
one; that though his church may have plenty of good laws about ad- 
monitions, and suspensions, and excommunications, yet they are 
merely words in the statute-book of some general assembly, or con- 
vocation, or parliament, and that he is by far too independent to be 
affected by such matters. Every act of discipline therefore is viewed 
as coming exclusively from himself, and taken as a personal insult; 
and, while human nature is constituted as it is, this must have influ- 
ence even with good men, and lead them gradually to give up, first 
one point and then another, till discipline be lost altogether, and the 
drunkard, and the man of sobriety, the profane swearer, and the man 
of godliness, the Sabbath-breaker and he who remembers the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy, be all admitted to the most sacred ordinances of 
religion, even to the table of the Lord itself, without question and 
without discrimination.’ pp. 47.—53. 


This is a view of the subject which, we think, particularly 
claims the attention of those Dissenters who may te tempted 
sometimes to falter in the assertion of their own principles, as 
it doubtful of their validity, when some case of offence or in- 
convenience may arise in a Dissenting church, owing to cir- 
cumstances against which no system can provide. There are 
many other sensible remarks in this pamphiet, man valuable 
hints and just sentiments, intermixed with some few things 
which we think erroneous or exceptionable; but we have 


already exceeded our proper limits, and must for the present 
take leave of the subject. 





















































































Art. VII. A Second Part of the Case of Eusebius, by the Author of 
the First: with an Appendix on the Eighth of the Author's 
Bampton Lectures, in Reply to Observations contained in a Book 
entitled Palaeoromaica. 'Svo. pp. b>. 1323. 


“HE First Part of the Case of Eusebius was noticed in our 
Te nth Volume. \)- 563.) In that article, we ¢€ \pre sed Ou! 
satisfaction with the areuments adduced by the Author in refu- 
tation of the hypothesis which he had undertaken to examin 
and expose, and which was oftere i to the publie in support of 
some novel critical doctrines advanced bj Mr. Nolan in his 
work * Ou the integrity of the Greek Vulgate.’ In the manne 
of the Exanuner of that vpotie Sis, We could not perceive that 
ADV Occasion | ad been fur. ish { toa Reviews l ot his pages t 
make an uniavourable report of the temper which pervaded 
them: and we were onty dischareinge our customary duty. in 


prying th: Author the tribute of our ack Wit lvrement for thie 


zealand ability with which a subject of so much moment 
the trausmiss in of the text of the New Testament, had be 
treated in the * Case of E us. 

Mr. Nolan, however, ts too much attached to his Eusebjan 


hypothesis, to abandon it because it has been met with power- 
ful objections : and in lis ** Remarks on a Passage in Euse- 
*€ bius’s Eeclesiastical History, with Translations in modern 
“ Greek and Italian, commumeated by M. Calbo, to the Rev. 


“ F. Nolan,” he contends, pedibus et uneuins, for the truth of 


i 


his allewations and the accuracy of Ins deductions. These 
“ Remurks,”’ however, are too much in the form of special 
pleading, and by far too weak to establish the charge in_ th 


; tee ' ’ 
support of which they are so anxiously adduced. 


'y 


bh resumme our attentionto the * Case of Eusebius.” we 
wish our readers to give us credit for being influenced by th 
great Importance of the subject, in which every believer in the 
Divine authority ot the New Testament is most deeply inte- 
rested. To him it cannot be a matter of inditierence, whether 
the text of the Christian Seriptures has ever been so entirely 
i the power of an individual, as to receive from his: hand 
erasures and alterations to render it conformable to his own 
opinions. For, if any individual ever had such control overthe 
whole text of the New Testament, other persons may have had 
the same kind of control ; and we can then have no security for 
the integrity of a book which, on this supposition, has been 
subjected to thi Caprice, the prejudice, the bigotry, or the 
fraudulent designs of unknown individuals. Who ts not inte 


rested in discussions, the results of which are to determine, 


whether, in recetvine thie 


— 


New Testament, the believers in re- 
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vealed religion are receiving words which the Holy Spirit 
teaches, or words which have been introduced by dishonest 
and artful men, who had previously removed or corrupte “dl the 
sacred text? If, as Mr. Nolan wishes us to believe, Eusebius 
‘removed those parts of Seripture, which he judged to be 
‘ neither conducive to use nor doctrine,—if be had the will 
and the power to do this, and if he thus expunged and cor- 
rupte cd the sacred text tn the early part of the fourth century, 
the grounds of a Chnistian’s faith inust, we should nnagine, be 
much less secure than we have been accustomed to regard 
them. We must therefore consider the controversy to which 
Mr. Nolan and Mr. Falconer are committed, as not of small 
account, but of great and essential importance. 

The whole of this controvery is comprised withmn very narrow 
limits: it turns — ipally on the inte rpreti ition of a passage Mm 
Constantine’s letter to Eusebius, which was quoted in the article 
of our Review to which we have already reterred. Mr. Nolan 
has ack pu da most sing rular mode ot re plying to the objections 
of his opponent against the interpretation which he had given 
of this portion of the letter, m ins “ Integrity of the Greek 

Vuleate.” He has procured from M. Calbo a translation of 
his English Version into modern Greek; the modern Greek 
Version has been rendered into Italian, and the Italian Version 
has been translate ‘d into Enelish; ‘ As the version which I 

have there given,’ (in the “ Integrity of the Greek Vulgate,”) 
savs Mr. Nolan in his communication to M. Calbo, ‘ if it 
‘ possess any Ot should bear a second change, without 
losing its hkeness to the orginal, may | solicit, as a favour, 
that you anol osteal it to the process-; and when you have 
turne ‘di into modern Greek, compe are with the te xt of Eu- 
sebius, ie then state the result of the experiment.’—* I 
Wish only to draw your attention to the terms cvveis and a4 Aoyos 5 
on which words, particularly the latter, | should feel highly 
flattered, if you would favour me with your opinion, as on 
them partic ul: irly depends the inference ‘which I have de- 
duced from the Instrument in Eusebius.’ (Remarks, p. 3.) 
M. Calbo ace ordingly transmits the solicited versions in modern 
Greek and Italian to Mr. Nolan, who is quite elated with the 
supposed success of this circuitous mode of interpreting the 
Bishop and Historian’s text. We say supposed success, be- 
cause, in fact, this method of proceeding can answer no good 
purpose whatever, the text of Eusebius still being the disputed 
subject, and the meaning of the terms cures and Acyos Te quifing 
exclusively another method for its determination. 


‘ 


‘ Let us suppose, that this farrago of versions were extended to 
all the known languages, what would be gained by this transfusion of 
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the meaning of words through so many media? What number of 
versions, and into what tongues, would decide this question? In the 
place of the usual aids of criticism, as history, the style of contempo- 
rary persons, the consideration of the manners, customs, and insti. 
tutions of the age and country in which the writer lived, and perhaps 
above all these, the language of the author in other parts of his 
work, is substituted a Polyglot, not a Polyglot of separate versions 
of the original, but a Polyglot of versions of versions, a multipli- 
cation of images, reflection succeeding reflection, where the errors 
of the first version of the original must, in proportion to their respec- 
tive fidelity to each other, pervade all the other versions in succession,’ 

Second Part of the Case, p. 8. 


Who would for a moment think of ascertaining the import of 
a word or a phrase in the Hebrew or Greek Scriptures, or ina 
Greek or Latm Classic, by such a process as this? To us it 
seems, that a fair inquirer who had no predilection to indulge, 
would limit his investigation of the meaning of words to less 
indirect modes of criticism. 

The question to be determined is, whether the letter of Con- 
stantine to Eusebwus invested him with authority, and con- 
veyed to him the direction of the Emperor to revise and new 
model the text of the New Testament according to his own will. 
‘ The authority,’ says Mr. Nolan, ‘ thus committed to Eusebius, 
‘ seems to have vested him with a discretionary power of see 
‘ lecting chiefly those sacred Scriptures which he knew to be 
* useful and necessary to the doctrine of the Church.’ The 
original words of the document in Eusebius are, to dwAacas tH op 
coven, Which Mr. Nolan renders ‘ to submit to your consideration.’ 
Now te dvAseu, we apprehend, has no such meaning, implies 
nothing discretionary; it simply denotes purpose of mind in 
the sense of to declare, to signify. This is the sense in which 
Mr. Falconer very properly understands the expression; and 
he accordingly translates the words, ‘ to signify to your Intelli- 
‘ gence ;’ asserting that the word ge; ‘is a term denoting an 
abstract good quality, a virtue, or excellent property, which 
it was usual to convert into an expression of compliment or 
a title of respect.’ There are in Eusebius numerous instances 
of this usage in respect to other words, and we are decidedly 
of opinion that the word in question is so used in several ex- 
amples. Though Mr. Falconer has not availed himself of the 
testimony to be derived in aid of his representations from the 
vernacular versions of Eusebius, it occurred to us that it might 
be of some service in the present controversy, to consult them 
for the purpose of ascertaining the manner in which they have 
rendered the expressions in question ; and thev cannot be sus- 
pected of giving partial evidence in reference to a discussion 
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which was to arise so long subsequent to their own times. We 
reoret that we have no means of access to other versions of 
Eusebius, than the translation published at Cambridge in 1683. 
From this version we shall extract a few passages. ‘ Since, 
‘ therefore, your Devotedness understandeth that’—*4 xadoowers 
son. Eccles. Hist. Lib. x. c. 5.— which libels when your 
‘ Gravity shall have read’—* iperspa orepjorns. ib.—* that he take 
‘ care to pay to your Gravity’—r» oy orspporn.—‘if your Gravit 
‘ demanded any money’—# o7 ottjjorns. c. 6.—‘ to be diligently 
‘ observant about Your Holinesse’s orders’ —ris iro rns ons dosétntos 
Anyouwoss, Vita Const. Lib. Il. c. 46.—* which letters when Your 
‘ Holiness shall have perused’ —i on xa3agorns, ib. Lib. III. c. 61. 
—‘ It will behove Your Prudence (rv ory cvncw) to be present at 
their council.’ ib. ‘ It seemed good, therefore, to give Your 
‘ Prudence notice’ —dnasoos ty even wiv, 1b. c. 63.—* For such 
‘ matters as these being well prepared and ordered, Your Prudence 
‘will be able so to direct’—ipmiy 4 cuners. ib. The translator of 
1683 was a person perfectly competent to his task ; and we see 
that he understood the terms above as denoting an abstract 
good quality converted into a title of respect. But, if any 
further considerations were necessary to elucidate the use of 
these expressions, it might be sufficient to cite a note of Vale- 
sits, who is unquestionable authority on the ~—— ‘ Vox 
‘ dyxivse parum convenire videtur Antistitibus. Utuntur qui- 
dem hac voce Imperatores in literis suis ad Rectores provin- 
ciarum. Sed cum sacerdotes alloquuntur, sanctitatem, gra- 
vitatem, vel prudentiam frequentius dicunt.—‘ The term 
awyxwoa seems but little agreeable to prelates. The Emperors 
do use this term indeed in their letters to Governors of pro- 
‘ vinces. But when they speak to prelates, they do more fre- 

quently use Sanctity, ang 2 or Prudence.’ Euseb. Vit. Const. 
Lib. II. c. 68. Ed. Reading. We may also quote from the Trans- 
lation of 1683, the following note, which occurs in a passage 
in the letter of Sabinus to the governors of provinces, wae. 
Hist. Lib. IX. c. L.—eceatuot dice ts ans xadoriocews Ta On eryyivore dive 
x«patou—* nostre devotioni precepit, ut ad tuam solertiam literas 
‘ darem’— enjoined our devotedness to write to your Pru- 
‘ dence.’ ‘I suppose, these are the terms of honour which 
‘ these great officers had given to them in all addresses ; and 
‘which they themselves also made use of, when they mentioned 
‘ themselves in any letters they wrote to others.’ The word 
cuss ig one of the terms of honour which are frequently so 
occurring in the pages of Eusebius. 

But we must now consider what assistance Mr. Nolan has 
received from M. Calbo’s attentions to the Eusebian docu- 
ments : his versions of the passage are the following :— 
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Eusebius. Mr. Nolan's Version. 
10 OnAaoas ty on cuncH. To submit to your consider. 
ation. 





Mod Greek. Mi d Greek. 































T° va on? TOncaty fey Thy TIViTey ya Pipwpaty U 7O Ty pore x’ ¥ TOU. 
giv (Qporncsy cov). 

“ 
talian. Italian 
Notificarlo me vostra pru- Di sottoporre alla vostra con- P 
denza. siderazione. ‘s 
Now if, as Mr. Nolan asserts, the words of Eusebius mean 
‘ To submat to your consideration, and nothine else, how should M 
it h ippen that M. Calbo’s Italian version of Eusebrus’s Greek ° 
® ° . IT 

is 80 ditherent from his Italian version of Mr. Nolan’s English? 
t 
But Mr. Falconer must now be heard. ) 
‘ The translations of the original into modern Greek and Italian | 


express that personification of the quality specified, for which I have 
contended, but there is no such personific ation in the word ‘ con- 
sideration.” [ therefore repeat my former objection, that SYNELEI 
does not here denote “ consideration,” and assert that it is a titular 
and honorary appellation, and | confirm this opinion by new au- 
thority, which others may verify and estimate for the fabricator of 
the hypothe sis: ** XYNEXIY titulus honorarius apud Basilium et 
ine. 

“If 1 am not deceived,” says Sig. Calbo, “ this word (Sisec%5) 
hi a originally but the signification of an union or concourse of hy- 
sical objects. Hom.” Lam not disposed to contradict this remark 
as fur as it relates to Homer, who, according to Damm, the cele- 


! 


brated lexicographer, expresses the confluence or junction of rivers 
wy, se Se 

* The notion of comparing, reflecting, judging, selecting, re-uniting, 
a combining by the m ind, was not. annexed to it, until about the 
“ time when Greece applied to philosophy, (Plat. Aris Xen. Mem.) 
“ from whence it then signified as it signifies now, prude nee, intelli- 
rence, rood-st nse, ratiocination, and more on cise ly what Con- 
* dillac understands in his | lozic by le juge ment.’ 


. Damm as sig. ¢ ‘albo, us well as myself, know S, Says: recentiores 


es 


ts 


(referring to Llomer) ponunt rx Eivosy tel Qpoweews, 81 Quis cComparatis 
iwticem pluribus scit eligere optimum :’? and hence Sig. Calbo’s notion 
of ** comparing, refle cling, judging, se/ecting.”? A writer, however, 


who lived before those whom Sig. Calbo has mentioned, has used 
Ss 


Yves in the sense of reflecting, judging. Pindar, whom Sig. Calbo 
might have seen quoted by Damm, has these words, 


. . 
macy Tix 4) gs autre 


LYNELIZE ocx atoodrewes Ppevay 





‘Damm explains EYNELIZ by prudentia, and Sig. Calbo by pruden- 
za, intelligenza, among other senses, when it occurs in the prose 
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writers. In the age of Pindar then, it denoted with pez (which I 
conceive is the complete form of the figurative expression, ) prudentia. 
The question theretore is, whether prudence or intelligence (for Sig. 
Calbo and myself do not differ but with respect to the date of those 
significations of cvvecs;) is used as a title. 

+ « T do not believe,” he continues, “ that any other meaning was 
« annexed to it, unless shortly after the Establishment of the church, 
« and not previously to the death of Constantine himsel/ ; since the 
«bishops of those times are given (the Italian is better, non si 
« davano) no other title than that of 23:AQoi.” 

‘1 am not contending for any other meaning than prudence or 
intelligence, but simply for the application of that same meaning as 
an honorary designation, and I may be allowed to argue, that it does 
not follow because the bishops of the age preceding that of Constan- 
tine had no other title than adage, that those who were contem- 
porary with Constantine, might not be addressed in other forms of 
respect and compliment. 

+ « And it seems,” says Sig. Calbo, “ that from the use that prince 
« (Constantine) made of the word in his letters to the bishops, (See 
Euseb. Vit. Constant. lib. II]. c. 60—2.) it consequently received 
some tincture of what (allowing for the difference of the persons) the 
words UPAPTE DIS Our avowriacs TPLOTNTOS, KUAOKQY EDS y Dirary atias, have 
in speaking to a monarch, which are not used as so many titles, nor 
signify fid/y humanitas, mansuetudo, benignitas, and bonitas.” There 
is concession in the words quelle tinte “ some shades of a title,” be- 
yond which it would be unreasonable to expect or require ‘nore, 
because it is the concession of the very matter in dispute. Sig. 
Calbo was called in as a judge to condemn, and inflict shame upon an 
ignorant pretender, but the judge turns out to be an accessary, 
an accomplice, an approver, timid and reluctant indeed, but still a 
party in the crime imputed, “ the barbarous murder of the finest lan- 
guage in existence.”?’ And what has been murdered? A single term 
applied as a complimentary appellation of a dignified ecclesiastic, and 
applied probably, as we may have reason to think, for the first time 
in that manner by the Emperor Constantine to an ecclesiastic of 
rank.” pp. 7—9, 


This, we think, is quite satisfactory. The aid which Mr. 
Nolan has solicited from M. Calbo, 1s entirely denied, and his 
communication is available for nothing so much as the support 
of the position of Mr, Nolan’s opponent, that eves is, im the 
passages of Eusebius, a titular designation. For it is most un- 
deniable, that if the term, as used in the letters of Constantine 
to the bishops, have such relation to those other terms as M. 
Calbo admits, which are expressive, not of qualitie s, but of 
compliment, it cannot strictly and simply (as Mr. Nolan in 
support of his hypothesis contends,) sigmfy a quality to be 
exercised in discharging a duty ; for this assumption excludes 
the usage which M. Calbo has asserted, and which is in entire 
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accordance with Mr. Falconer’s remark, that, ‘It was this very 
‘ relation of such qualities to the daties of the respective sta- 
tions, that constitute:! their convertibility into the titles of 
those who were placed in them.’ ¢ Asin the Roman empire,’ 

says Selden, ‘it was a solemn custom to give to the Emperor 
‘ the titles of Pius and Felix, which were the most usual, and 
‘ Clemens and Tranquillus, Sanctissimus, and many others, 
such denoting their quality, or that which should be their 
quality, by w vay of honorary, but arbitrary addition.’ Such 
honorary and arbitrary additions are the terms, * Your Purity,’ 

* Your Gravity, ’* Your Prudence,’ in Eusebius ; Constantine 
evidently using this mode of address, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the high respect which he entertained tor the superior 
ecclesiastics of “his time. 

It would exceed our limits, to enter largely into the discus- 
sion of the use of the words ta r%5 coonclas Aoyw, Which, Mr. 
Nolan insists, are to be expli uned as if they conveyed an inti- 
mation from the Emperor Constantine to Euse ‘bius, that the 
latter was to exercise his discretion in accommodating the new 
copies of the Scriptures to that which he apprehended to be 
the ‘doctrine of the Church,’ but which, we agree with his 
opponent in maintaining, have no reference to doctrine; and 
as little to the credenda of Eusebius as the model on which the 
text of the new copies was to be formed. The Scriptures are 
indispensable to the service of Christian congregations, and 
it was necessary that copies of them should be placed in’ the 
churches which the Emperor had erected in his new Metropolis. 
Bat this specification of the local communities for which: the 
copies were to be obtained, excludes, we think, most com- 
— ly, the notion of Mr. Nolan, that the letter of Constantine’ 

was written for the purpose of directing Eusebius to the use 
of his own discretion in furnishing a text; because, on this 
supposition, the mention of particular cherches must have 
been entirely out of the question. For the use of the new 
churches, Constantine directs that fifty copies of the Serip- 
tures should be supphed ; and that the preparation of those 
copies had no reference to alter ‘ations of the text, is evident, 
because, while the direction of the Emperor refers the care of 

rocurmg them to Eusebius, he at the same time informs 
ae that orders had been given to the Rationalist to 
supply the necessary materials; and those orders would just 4§ 
much prove that the Rationalist was to exercise a discretionary 
power of ‘ selecting and amending’ those Scriptures which he 
might conceive to be ‘ useful and necessary to the doctrine ot 
* the Church,’ as that sach a power was committed to Eusee 
bius by Constantine. Mr. Nolan insists, that sexu» in the 
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former part of the letter ( ety 2 mmoxiwely nal riy XPiri’y Te THe dxxAnolas 
Aoyw ‘avayxaiay tras yrwoxys) IS specified as the necessary cause to 
the contingent effect, their use to the doctrine of the church ; 
to which end their preparation, he remarks, could not in any 
respect have contributed. But whatever the exoxws might 
denote, as being connected with the knowledge of Eusebius, 
that it precisely denoted in the orders of the Rationalist—*ras 
iwavra TH pds imoxseny duTay WeTidue Taparytiy Deorrictr. If oricnren 
denoted the sclection and amendment of the Scriptures in the 
hands of Eusebius, what could the Rationalist supply towards 
that object ? Of what kind was the assistance which he was to 
give? Was he to be co-adjutor with the Bishop in revising 
and reforming the sacred text? But if the emexmn in the 
one case denoted only the providing of copies of the Scrip- 
tures in respect simply of transcribing from copies already 
in use, it is.quite obvious what it must denote in the other. 
The ‘eroxe; was the preparation of the copies, the superin- 
tendance of which was committed to Eusebius, and the ‘ermrrdua 
which were entrusted to the care of the Rationalist, were the 
muterials : he was to provide scribes and parchment, and when 
the scribes had finished their labours of transcription, the 
imizxeun Was completed. 

By the temerity with which he ventures to support his 
strange hypothesis, Mr. Nolan has exposed himself to the re- 
buke of bis opponent; and on perusing the following extracts 
from the “ Second part of the Case,” every reader will per- 
ceive that the confident assertions of Mr. Nolan are in direct 
opposition to the truth of the case. Nor can he be allowed in 
this instance of his transgression, any ‘ benefit of clergy.’ 


‘ With regard to the language of the Letter, the fabricator says, 
“ For my own part, after the striking remarks, which you (Sig. Cal- 
bo) have made on the internal evidence of the instrument, no doubt 
remains on my mind, that it was originally framed in Latin; and 
tf you feel any hesitation on this point, one consideration will probably 
confirm you in an opinion, in which I feel myself established by your 
observations. Jt is in fact only necessary to my hypothesis to sup- 
pose, that the instrument, by whomsoever drawn up, was submitted 
for the approbation of the Emperor ; and this being granted, it is not 
to be denied that it was submitted in Latin, as Constantine was ac- 
quainted with NO OTHER LANGUAGE.” “ As indeed the Em- 
peror and Bishop, between whom the communication was made, were 
respectively acquainted with that language, the difficulty really lies 
in conceiving how a different language should be chosen as the me- 
dium of com nunication, of which one of the parties possessed NO 
KNOWLEDGE.” For an assertion of this kind, repeated with so 
much confidence, it is natural to require some reference to an autho- 
rity of a contemporary, to his biographer for example; but there is 
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no such reference, no such authority. The reason why the Emperor 
used Greek, is recorded in unsuspected sentences, and it is the simple 
and plain reason, because he understood it. Constantine opened the 
Council of Nice in the language of the empire, and in his imperial 
capacity, in Latin, which the Bishops did not understand. The 
speech of the Emperor was interpreted for the Bishops, but no one 
interpreted the speeches of the Bishops for the Emperor, or assisted 
him in carrying on his conversation with them Eusebius describes 
his condescending and affable eens and his conversation with 
them in their own language : tpaws tt Tomovuros ras pds trator Sulrlag, 
EAAHNIZQN TE TH @QNH, OTI MHAE TATTHE AMAOQY~ EIXE, 
yaunspds tes Ty, xa) Advice Vit. Constant. lib. iil. p. 584. It seems then, 
that the Emperor, who removed the seat of the Roman government 
to Byzantium, actually understood the Greek language. On one side 
you have a Bishop, a contemporary, a friend, atfirming that this prince 
understood Greek; and on the other, an E nglish ecclesiastic, not yet 
a Bishop, and living in the 19th century, affirming that the Emperor 
“ understood no other language than Latin”? “ Fond of the arts 
and sciences, he had carefully studied philosophy, history, and law, 
and could speck and write equally well in Greek and Latin.” p. 181. 
Sketches of Church History, by John Erskine, D. D.’ pp. 19, 


For the humiliation to which the Author of the ‘‘ Integrity 
“ of the Greek Vuleate’’ is here reduced, he has only to 
blame his own predilection for hypothesis, and his rash pro- 
ceedings in support of a fabulous assumption, which no sober 
reader. can peruse without surprise, and no intelligent reader 
can examime without perceiving its entire repugnance to the 
spirit and letter of the documents adduced as the basis of the 
heterogeneous and most extravagant figment. For other in- 
stances of detec Ae ‘d errors and e \pose d sophisms we must refer 
to Mr. Falconer’s pamphlet. Every reader who is well affec ‘ted 
to the Bible, and whose reception of its doctrines is the pledge 
of his satisfaction with the completeness of the evidence which 
supports its integrity, must, with him, regard it as ‘ a matter of 
‘ infinite moment, not to disturb the testimony of history by 
‘ unfounded hypothesis, or to affect to supply the want of his- 
‘ torical proot i fabricated facts ;’ and no person entertain- 
ing such a sentiment, and influenced by such a feeling, will 


censider the labours of Mr. Falconer as either unseasonable or 
of little importance. 
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Art. VILL. A View of the Present State of the Seilly Islands ; ex- 
hibiting their vast Importance to the British Empire, the luprove- 
ments of which they are susceptible, and a particular Account of 
the Means lately adopted for the Amelioration ef the Condition 
of the Inhabitants, by the Establishment and Extension of their 
Fisheries. By the Rev. George Woodley, Missionary from the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge ; and Minister of St. 
Martin’s and St. Agnes, Scilly. S8vo. pp. xvi. S44. Price | 2s. 
London. 1522. 


fEHE most venerable of Societies has not for many years 

done a more serviceable or praiseworthy thing, than send- 
ing out a Missionary to the Scilly Islands. Our readers will 
have in recollection, the appeal which was made to the British 
Public in the year 1819, on behalf of the then distressed in- 
habitants.* ‘To the honour of British generosity be it re- 
‘ corded,’ says Mr. Woodley, ‘ that at a time of great national 
‘ ditticulty, embarrassment, and consternation, near £9009 was 
‘ collected for these beneficent purposes.’ The venerable 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, which, we are 
told, has ‘ ever manifested a particular regard for the Island- 
‘ ers, displayed its accustomed benevolence and liberality on 
‘ this occasion by a noble donation.” We are glad to hear 
such good things of the Society. The money thus raised, 
appears to have been most judiciously and effectively applied. 
A fish-cellar has been erected in the island of ‘Treséo, for the 
purposes of storing and curing the fish; boats adapted for the 
mackarel and pilchard tisheries have been bought, and others 
repaired, and nets, tackling, &c. have been liberally furnished ; 
by which means the inhabitants of these desolate rocks have 
been placed ina condition to earn their bread, and maintain 
their families, without the fear of absolute starvation. In the 
year 1820, the quantity of pilchards caught and stored, was, 
140 hogsheads, which, at £5 per hogshead, made a return of 
£700. 


* What has hitherto been done, however,’ says the reverend gen- 
tleman, * can but be considered as the incipient measures of 
an undertaking which, if duly and spiritedly pursued, (oy giving 
suitable encouragement to the exercise of the skill and industfy 
of the Islanders, and thus enabling them to avail themselves of 
the resources which Providence has placed before them,) cannot 
fail to be attended with immense advantage to the country at 
large. But this can only be effected by enlarging the fishery at 
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* See E. R. Vol. X. N. S. p. 493. 
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$72 Woodley’s View of the Scilly Islands. 
Scilly, and establishing it on that extended scale on which it 
may be proved capable of acting. Hitherto, the fishermen have 
seldom been able to proceed further than four or five leagues from 
the land, in pursuit of the cod and ling fishery, through the want of 
proper boats; whereas, from the peculiar situation and conve. 
niences of these islands, the catching of such fish might be carried on 
by the natives, under suitable encouragement, to almost any extent, 
Boats or busses can proceed for the Channel from Scilly, with the 
wind from W. 3S. W. to S.; while, under the same circumstances, 
those in any part even of Mount’s Bay would be wind-bound, It is 
lamentable to observe, that, by the present regulations of Govern- 
ment respecting the fisheries, the Dutch fishermen are protected at 
the expense of our own.’ 


The importance of the Cornish fisheries does not rest merely 
on what they supply for home consumption: they furnish a 
considerable export trade. Pilchards, after having been salted 
and pressed, are exported in hogsheads to the Mediterranean, 
where they are stated to be in great request. Upwards of 
30,000 hogsheads are annually consumed in Eugland, and 
above 100,000 hogsheads have been exported in one year. 
The mackarel are for the most part sold fresh ; otherwise they 
are pickled in casks. Durnng the mackarel fishery, which 
lasts from about the middle of March, till July, many boats 
arrive from Southampton, Bristol, and other ports in_ beth 
Channels, which take from the natives considerable quantities 
of mackarel. The pilchard season commences when the 
inackarel disappear, and lasts till the latter part of October. 
During the summer months, various species of fish are caught 
with hook and line ; and among the smaller kinds caught and 
salted by the Scilly Islanders, for winter consumption, are 
many Whose names will be for the most part new to our readets, 
such as ‘ bass, wrass, chad, scad, brit, barne, cuddle, whistlers, 
* &c.’—all included by the Islanders under the general name 
ef rock-tish. But, besides their importance as a source of 
provision and of wealth, the fisheries are constantly rearing @ 
numerous race of skilful pilots and hardy sailors, alike useful 
to the naval and the commercial interests of the country. 
Hardy, and intrepid, and enterprising they must be in no ordi- 

nary degree, to follow their hazardous calling. It is a common 
sayiwg a Scilly, and meant as a compliment to the healthiness 
of the place as favourable to longevity, that for one man who 
dies there a natural death, nine are drowned. 

There is something marvellous in ‘the tenacity with which 
man clings to his native soil, his attachment to it being found 
strongest where there seems least to excite or sustain that 
attachment. But the principle pervades all nature. The plant 
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is easily loosened from a generous soil, while the lichen is inse- 
parable from its rock. These human lichens—to what else can 
we compare them /—evince the same fondness for their inhos- 
ntable shores. ‘ | do not know one instance,’ remarks our 
Author with bis usual simplicity, ‘ of any eminent man having 
‘been born in Selly.’ 


‘ Indeed, the people of these Islands seem to be wholly unambitious 
of raising themselves to eminence by any of those ways which have 
long been marked out as the paths of genius Content with their 
islands, their rocks, their seas, and the common productions of the 
whole, they have nodesire to leave the hearths and employments of 
their forefathers.’ 


He gives them a good character, however, for morality, so- 
briety, ‘civility, and loyalty ; ; and adds: 


‘ The Scillonians pay such attention to the external duties of reli- 
gion, that, in those Islands (St. Mary’s and Fresco) where dissenters 
have established themselves, many ‘of the people, “ halting between 
two opinions,”’ repair to the meeting-house in the morning, to church 
in the forenoon and afternoon, and again to the meeting in the even- 
ing.’ 

‘This is absolutely making a sandwich of the Chureh services. 
These persons, who thus attend four distinct services on ‘the 
Sabbath, what would they think of the large majority among 
us, who think one service in the d: ay quite enough, if not more 
than enough? There are few, if any of the natives, now, we 
are told, who cannot read or write. 

Mr. Woodley has done his utmost to make an Interesting 
volume out of a barren subject. All that is to be said about 
the history, topography, natural productions, &c. of the Scilly 
Islands, will here be found at large. Antiquities, alas’! “Phe- 
nician or Grecian, there are none; and the inhabitants are all 
new comers,—Jenkins’s, Ellis’s, Hicks’s, Woodcock’s,’ Ash- 
ford’s, and Gibson’s ; none of them of more than two’ éen- 
turies’ standing in the Islands, and all talking plait’ English. 
One half of the inhabitants of St. Agnes are of the name of 
Hicks. One quarter of those of Tresco, and one third of those 
of Bryher, are called Jenkin; and half of St. Martins is di- 
vided between Ellis’s and Ashford’s. What has beéome of the 
old inhabitants, our antiquaries minat determine. Dr. Barlase 
thinks, that some great catastrophe, some sudden’ subsidéfice 
of the land and consequent inundation, must have'swallowed u 
one half of the inhabitants, and frightened away the ‘other 
half. The remains of houses. and hedges are still oceusion- 
ally discovered, after storms, in the sands connecting Bryher 
and Samson. Mr. Woodley, with more sobriefy, taintéins, 
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that the constant action of the sea, which has produced con- 
siderable changes, within the memory of man, in the lower 
lands, 1s sufficient to explain every appearance connected with 
the sands at Scilly. 


‘ During the prevalence of storms, the sea, rising higher than usual, 
might make a breach over those necks, (as it has done twice at St, 
Mary’s, and continues to do, every spring tide, at St. Agnes,) when, 
by carrying away in its recess a small proportion, perhaps almost 
imperceptible, from their suriaces, it prepared the way for further 
attacks and more extensive conquests. What was carried off at every 
ebb, was deposited along the shore, or in front of the ravaged tracts, 
thus forming a gentle ascent for waters urged only by the most mo- 
derate tides Succeeding storms, occurring in the course of man 
centuries, completed the desolation of the lower lands and the de, 
marcation of the Isles, by spreading the wreck of the different necks 
in those broad and level plains which they now present to the eye. 
This work, as I before observed, is still going on, surely though gra- 
dually, at St. Agnes; and it is also to be feared that, within a few 
years (unless timely measures are taken to prevent such a dreadful 
calamity) St. Mary’s will be divided into two distinct Islands, and the 
inhabitants of Hugh Town, or at least those who reside in the lower 
part of it, will share the fate supposed to have befallen the aborigines 

of the off-islands 

* Not only the lower shores, but even the more elevated cvasts of 
the islands, have certainly suffered much, during the lapse of cep- 
turies, from the aggressions of the sea ; which, by undermining the 
soil, has strewed the margin of the land with numerous immense 
stones, which were once imbedded m: any feet ubove the reach of the 
waves. Many ponderous blocks may still be seen jutting from 
the ground, in different places, ag if about to tumble at the next 
surge. Indeed, the fresh appearance of the earthy cliffs sufficiently 
proves that they have not long been exposed to the air. Yet, on the 
other hand, it may be observed, that the stones and fragments of 
earth, so audios: bear so small a proportion to what remains com- 
pact ; that though it is but reasonable to suppose that each of the 
islands formerly “clothed with soil and verdure those beds of stones 
which every receding tide discovers at its base ; and that those rocky 
and dangerous points which project in so many directions, are but the 
wrecks of former little hills ;—yet the Islands may remain habitable 
and productive until the end of all things’ pp. 71—7S. 

The very learned and very fanciful Mr. Whitaker started a 
romantic hypothesis relative to a supposed tract of land which 
once connected ‘ the island of Scilly’ with Cornwall. This 
tract, to which, we are told, was given the name of ‘ the 
‘ Lioness’ (the Silurian Lyonois) contained one hundred and 
forty parish churches, all of which were swept away by the re- 
sistless ocean!! The date of this disastrous event, Mr. W. 
fixes in the tenth century. * The long plain of the. Isle,’ he 
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cava, ‘ was overflowed at once, and nothing remained rising 
‘ above the surface of the sea, except the mountains to the 
‘ south-west, or the hills to the north-east.” The whole of 
this fearful tale is swept away by Mr. Woodley with a few facts. 
First, the Scilly islands could never have borne the aspect of 
mountains to any plains, for the highest land in Scilly is not 
170 feet above the level of the sea. Secondly, the whole 
course of the soundings from Scilly to the Seven Stones, and 
thence half-way to the range of rocks denominated the Long- 
ships, is from 50 to 52 fathoms, diminishing, on the approach 
to Cornwall, to 47 and 45 fathoms : consequently, the supposed 
inundated tract must now be 300 feet below the sea; while in 
those places at Scilly, where the water has evidently gamed on 
the Islands, there are not above three or four fathoms at gh 
tides. Thirdly, the Seven Stones (the supposed ‘ hills to the 
‘ North-east’) do not lie in a direct line between Scilly and the 
Land’s End, but full two leagues nearly N. W. of that line. 


‘Had the promontory of the Lioness, therefore, ever existed, it 
must have described a curve almost resembling a semi-circle, from 
Scilly to the Land’s End. ‘The greatest force of the Atlantic 
Ocean is exerted during the prevalence of storms from the south- 
westward, the sea then rushing in with a tremendous under- current 
from the Bay of Biscay. To this force the Scilly Islands have been 
constantly exposed, and yet, during the lapse of thousands of years, 
they have received, at most, but partial injury ; whereas the promon- 
tory, or (according to Whitaker) the extended island, which is stated 
to have been overflowed at once, could not, from its position, have 
been acted on in a powerful manner by that or any other sea.’ 


As to the Cornish word Lethowsow or Lioness, by which the 
sea between Scilly and Cornwall is distinguished, it 1s accounted 
for by its general violence and turbulence, although it may 
have been connected with some forgotten tradition, Finally, 
as to the difficulty of reconciling the present dimensions of the 
county of Cornwall with the computatiwn made in the reign 
of Edward L., which assigns it 1,500,000 acres, although it 
does not now contain above half that wamber, Mr. Woodley 
satisfactorily replies. 


‘The Survey of the date of Edward the First, may be clearly 
shown to have been formed on a mode of division of the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon which does not now prevail. Cornwall, at pre- 
sent, properly contains no more than 759,681 acres. In order to 
make it of the dimensions before noted, the supposed tract of land 
called Lioness, the length of which (from Scilly to the Land’s End) 
could only have been thirty miles, must yet have contained 740,319 
acres ;—almost as much as the whole country of Cornwall!! The 
absurdity of this is sufficiently manifest ; and the 1,500,000 acres 
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claimed for Cornwall in the alledged Survey, could only have been 
summed up by taking an incorrect and exaggerated measurement or 
estimate of Cornwall proper, and including Dartmoor forest (80,000 
acres) and other Se lands, from the county of Devon; or else, as 
Mr. Whitaker says, by a casual * dash of the pen.” ’ 

‘ That the present islands, or at least many of them, were formerly 
united, there seem good reasons for believing. There are large tracts 
of sand, called flats, extending from St. Martin’s to St. Mary’s on the 
south, and to Tresco on the West. Tresco is joined to Bryher, and 
Bryher to Samson, by similar links. These flats are so dry at low 
water (spring tides) that from Samson to Bryher and Tresco a than 
may then pass dry shod ;—nearly so from Tresco to St. Martin’s; noe 
would the water reach higher ‘than his knees were he to cross from 
the latter Island to St. Mary’s.—St. Agnes appears to have been 
always separate from the rest. 

‘Tt is further deserving of remark, that these sands lie on the 
inner part of the Islands, towards the Roadstead, in which the depth 
of water is not more than from two to five fathoms; whilst the outer 
part of the Islands, which is more immediately exposed to the sea, is 
guarded with lofty crags and ranges of advanced rocks, having about 
fifteen fathoms of water near the shore, and from twenty to thirty-five 
fathoms at not a mile’s distance from it. The Islands, then, never . 
extended further into the sea; and what has been ravaged from them, 
has only tended to increase the distance between them, but not to 
diminish the circuit of the whole.’ pp. 62—66. 


How curious a work micht be compiled, consisting of ex- 
pl oded a. ses '—The climate of Sc illy, our Author states, 


1s very mild ; but the winds are generally fresh, and often vio- 
lent. 


* By those who have kept journals it has been found, that not more 
than six days of perfect calut occur in the course of a year. During 
one half of the year the wind blows from Westerly points, that is to 

between South-West and North-West ; and these winds are gene- 
rally strong. Storms often arise almost suddenly , and last long ; and 
the inhabitants, having no protection of trees, nor aught that might 
intercept their violence, feel their effects very sensibly. Yet in sum- 
mer, the appearance of the sea and sky is delightful; and the view of 
the sun, slowly sinking in the Western wave at the utmost verge of 
the horizon, is calculated to excite feelings of the purest pleasure 
and the most sublime devotion.’ p. 85. 


Prefixed to the volume, is a neat chart of the Islands. 
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Art. IX. 1. The Lise of the Right Hon. Williclma, Viscountess 
Glenorchy, containing Extracts from her Diary and Correspond- 
ence. By T. S. Jones, D. D. Minister of her Chapel, Edinburgh. 
8vo. pp. 520. Price 10s. 6d. Edinburgh. 1822. 


2. The Holy Lise of Mrs. Elizabeth Walker: giving a modest and 
short Account of her exemplary Piety and Charity. By Anthony 
Walker, D. D. Rector of Fytield, Essex. First published in 
1690. A new Edition, abridged and revised by the Rev, J. W. 
Brooks, Domestic Chaplain to Lord Viscount Galway, 12mo. 
pp. 150. Price 3s.6d. London. 1823. 


$. Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women of the British Empire. A 
new Edition, revised and enlarged, by the Rev. Samuel Burder, 
M.A. $ vols. 12mo. ( Portraits.) Price 11. 7s. London, 18253. 


4. A Mother’s Portrait: sketched soon after her Decease, for the 
Study of her Children, by their surviving Parent. 12mo, pp. 154. 
Price 4s. 6d. London. 1823. 


T is a beautiful personification of Religion “ pure and ua- 

“ defiled,” which is suggested by the words of St. James,— 
a female. occupied in visits of beneficence, and fleemg from 
contact with a polluting world. This feminine exhibition. of 
Christianity realised in the living character, is one of the most 
attractive spectacles in the world. Even worldly and dissi- 
pated men will often be found to recognise the seemliness of 
religion in women. In them, a severe ‘piety is more readily 
tolerated, and by their ‘‘ chaste conversation” many a hus- 
band has, ‘“* without the word,” been won over to religion, 
But the delineation of such a character is a delicate task, and 
requires a skilful limner. ‘The coarse-featured daubings which 
have been sometimes held up to admiration as portraits of ex- 
are excellence, would give no idea of “ pure and undefiled 
“ Religion” to those who were not acquainted with the original. 
There is, perhaps, no class of works more instructive, or which, 
has been more extensively useful, than religious biography ; 
but no works have been, for the most part, written in such bad 
taste ur with so little ability. The immense quantity of re- 
ligious trash which has been put forth in the shape of obitu- 
aries and memorials, has tended to bring the whole descrip- 
tion of publications into contempt. This remark applies.es- 
pecially, perhaps, to female obituaries. It may be very inter- 
esting to private friends, to know what sermon first impressed 
the mind of their deceased relative, what hymns she was fond 
of repeating, and what were her dying words and confession— 
particulars which occupy the chief part of very many such nar- 
ratives. But in such examples, there is nothing exemplary : 
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we might add, in such characters, there is nothing character- 
istic. The Christian life aes of something more than a 
conversion and a death a d:; but the fixine of the attention on 
these two points in the mental history of the individual, has, 
we are persuaded, sometimes had the effect of ae ( ‘hris~ 
tran practice ito the shade. Obituaries indeed, 1 may be 
said, are not to be considered as biographical sien We 
have a word coined expressly for this sort of prose epitaph— 
necrology. But religious obituaries are continually run out 
into memoirs, and an amazing number are eked out into little 
volumes, the manity and piety of which render them neatly 
harmless, if they fall into the meht hands; for the texts of 
Scripture and S( raps of hymns are at all events instructive, 
Still, what we reeret is, that astyle of piety should be held up 
in these works, to adair: ition and emulation, as exe mplary, 
which has nothing in it distinguishing, and very little that 1s 
practical; that the standard of Christian character should be 
lowered to the most common-place specimens of well-meaning 
worth. and the nial be taught to shape its aspirings by the 
contemplation of dwarfish or vulgar models. In such stg ™ 
we seldom meet with any thing either to elevate the mind, t 
inform the intellect, or even to excite to any high aim in the 
course of active piety. Their intluence ts at least negatively 
sacl lat and itis wellif they are not the means of corrupt- 

ng the simplicity of the mind, by fostering a mawkish sym- 
‘ thy, rather * ina nob le emulation. 

Of the works now before us, the first is entitled to very re- 
spectful mention ; for er Glenorchy was no ordinary cha- 
racter, and her life would furnish matter for a bighly interest- 
mg memoir, If Dr. Jones has not acquitted himself of his de- 
leate task Ld rt our sautistaction, it is not that he has failed 
to place her Ladyship’s character in an instructive light, or 
that the volume m: iy not be read with profit and advantage, but 
chiefly that it is much too large. The size of the work would 
have been an obj cu u, bad it appeared immediately after 
Lady eS ‘hy’s death; but her ladyship has now been dead 
nearly forty years, and after this long and most unaccountable 
delay in bringing forward her memortrs, it is really extremely in- 
mudicious to pabi lish them in this state. Her Bioer: ipher terms 
them ‘ annals :’ and he expresses his confident hope, ‘ that, by 
‘all who know the Gospel in its spiritual character, these 
‘annals will be read with heart-felt interest ;’ 





not because they contain any thing strange or novel, or unfold any 
xperience which is not more or less common to other Christians, but 
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recause they bring them to a more distinct and particular acquaint- 
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ance with one whose memory is highly and justly honoured in the re- 
ligious world,’ 

Alas! how mony individuals does Dr. Jones calculate upon 
as his readers, who can have any personal reason for honouring 
the memory of his right honourable benefactress, unless it be 
on hereditary grounds? Another ‘ religious worl " has sprung 
up since she entered upon her rest and her reward, strangers to 
Lady Glenorchy, the larger part, even by name. A few indi- 
viduals besides himself survive, to connect together the gene- 
ration gone by with the present. The Rev. Rowland Hill, 
whom we read of in the first chapter, A. D. 1764, then a young 
man ‘ of a decidedly pious character,’ is now, at sixty years 
distance, the venerable patriarch of Methodism. But scare ely 
a name occurs throughout the volume, of any other surviving 
contemporary. The form of annals, moreover, is the worst that 
could have been chosen for a biographical memoir; and the 
interest which might have been given to it as history, is pre- 
cluded by the perpetual suspension of the narrative for the 
purpose of inserting different series of letters, and copious ex- 
tracts from her ladyship’s diary. These are multiplied and 
extended beyond all reasonable bounds; and though, upon the 
whole, there is much that is instructive in the workings of 
mind which they lay open, and in the ingenuousness of charac- 
ter which they displ: ry, yet, Lady Glenorchy’ s natural powers 
were not of that high stamp that would give value to all her 
private meditations. On many passages we might be tempted 
to comment, were we not dissuaded by the consideration that 
the volume and our pages will have few readers in common. 

It is but justice to say that the volume, though faulty im the 
respect pointed out, is free from any other objection, and may 
be recommended as containing muc h that is inte resting to re- 
heious readers. 

With the second work in our list we have been highly 
pleased. It is, as the titlepage announces, a reprint, with 
judicious abridgement and revision, of a memoir first printed 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. It may conse- 
quently be expected to reflect, in the quaintness of its compo- 
sition, and the nature of some of its details, the taste and 
manners of the age. 

In an Appendix is given, among other papers, a Letter 
written by Mrs. Walker to her gr randchild, which amply jus- 
tifies, by its good sense, naiveté, and enlightened piety, the 
fond estimate of her affectionate Biographer. 

Dr. Gibbons’s “ Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women,” the 
froundwork of the publication we have next to notice, was 
first published in 1777, in two volumes, 8vo. It was a good 
2F 2 
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idea of the worthy Doctor’s, who seems to have had a some- 
what aristocratical taste; and his list of female worthies shone 
most illustriously, commencing with four queens, and termi- 
nating with Mrs. Rowe. We cannot say as much for the addi- 
tional volume compiled for the edition of 1804. Dr. Jerment 
was a sensible man as well as a sound divine, but he was 
touching on his dotage, assuredly, when he made that selec- 
tion. Some of his eminently pious ladies were any thing but 
eminent. The first memoir in the volume was a case of de- 
cided lunacy ; several others were scarcely less objectionable ; 
while half the volume was occupied by some worthy country- 
women of the Author’s, who had made good housemaids and 
goud housewives, but to whom the immortality of the Evan- 
yelical Mavazine had been a sufficient reward. Yet, the work, 
with this heavy makeweight, passed through an edition. In 
1815, a third volume was added, and the venerable names 
of Gibbon and Jerment were rather unceremoniously merged 
in that of the Rev. Samuel Burder, A. M. Chaplain to 
H. R.U. the Duke of Kent, &c. &c. That gentleman took 
care to disclaim in his preface, all responsibility for the sen- 
timents and opinions contained in the former two volumes ; a 
strange disclaimer for an Editor to make, who took the whole 
publication under the protection of his own name, excluding 
those of his predecessors from the titlepage. But his own 
portion of the work did him but little credit. The new 
matter seems to have been obtained by any means; partly 
supplied by friends who were left to gratify their own feelings 
in panegyrizing their pious relatives, partly obtained from old 
magazines, and put together without any regard to chronology 
or selection. As a specimen of the un-editorlike style in 
which the third volume was got up, that which professed to be 
a memoir of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, by far the most inte- 
resting name in the table of contents, consisted merely of the 
fragment written by herself, which does not come down to her 
introduction to the colonel. 
Either the Editor or the publishers have, however, bethought 
themselves in preparing this new edition, which appears in a 
vastly different shape. Dr. Gibbons’s original work still forms 
the first volume, and is given without alteration ; but the other 
two have been ‘ submitted to a severe revision,’ the more ob- 
ectional memoirs have been entirely omitted, and others have 
lien much abridged, while something like chronological order 
is now preserved in the arrangement. By this means, room 
has been made for a considerable quantity of new matter. 


* The memoirs which now appear for the first time in this work, or 
have been expressly rewritten for the present edition, are those of 
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Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, Mrs. Evelyn, Mrs. Savage, and Mrs. Hulton, 
in the second volume: and in the third, those of the Viscountess 
Glenorchy, Lady Maxwell, Mrs, Berry, Miss Sinclair, Mrs. Fletcher, 
and Mrs. Graham. These extensive additions, it is presumed, are of 
a character to give an enhanced value and interest to the publication, 
which has long been a favourite with a large class of the religious 
public.” 

Certainly, these additions have very much improved the 
work, and the Publishers deserve well of the religious world 
for the cost and pains bestowed on this new edition. Nothin 
now remains that is positively objectionable, but it would sti 
bear weeding ; and should an opportunity of further revision 
present itself at some future time, we should strongly recom- 
mend the entire suppression of several memoirs relating to ob- 
scure individuals ce characters were distinguished by no 
striking trait. There would be little difficulty in supplying 
their place with genuine exemplars. The work, however, in 
its present state, forms the most interesting collection of female 
biography extant, and will, we doubt not, prove very useful, 

Perhaps we ought not to have classed the remaining work 
with the others, as it is avowedly a family memorial, in which 
the Author has given the freer vent to his feelings as a husband 
and father, from the idea that he was in the first instance ad- 
dressing his children, and was appearing before the public 
anonymously. His debt of affection and gratitude to his de- 
ceased wife, uppeuars to have been of no ordinary kind, as re* 
spects the aid he derived in all his studies and pursuits from 
her intelligent counsel. Among other things, as owns that, 
‘ to her mild, persuasive, intelligent remarks,’ he ‘ was greatly 
‘ indebted in’ his ‘ first serious examination of the principal 
‘ theological controversies, especially that between the Calvi- 
‘nists and Arminians.’ And yet, she was no polemic, A 
sterling, if not a shining character, consistent ve uniform, if 
not eminent or highly accomplished, her worth was best known 
to those who had the opportunities of the closest observation, 
and the anxiety is natural, which is felt to preserve the por- 
trait of such a mother. 
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SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


« Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the Press, will oblize 
x Conductors of the Ecvectic Review, by sending information 
(post paid) of the subject, extent, and probable price of such works ; 
which they may depend upon being communicated to the public » if cons 


sistent wth its plan. 


In the press, the Star in the East, with 
ober Poems chiefly religious and do- 
mestic. By Josiah Concer. 

The Eighth Volume of the Annual 
Biography and Obruvaryv. comprehend 
ing Memoirs of most of the eclebrated 
Pe TRONS whi Sc Dece ase has taken place, 
or may take place, within the present 
year, is in preparation, and will be 
published on the Ist of January, 1824, 

In the press, the Sixth Volume of 
Sketches of Sermons, furnished by their 
resjy ctive Authors. 

Preparing for publication, a Treatise 
on the Law of Libel, by Richard Mence, 
Fsq. Borrister at Law: in which the 
general doctrine of Libel will be mi- 
nutely and locically discussed. 

Shortly will be published, Gleanings 
from pious Authors: to which is added, 
a choice collection of Letters, including 
some bv the Inte Rev. John Newton, 
never before published. Together with 
a selection of Poems, chiefly origi- 
nal. Ry the Author of Miscellaneous 
Thoughts. 

In the press, the Portable Eidoura.- 
niow, or Transparent Solar System. 

In the pres«, the Life and Letters of 
Krishoa Pal, the first Hindoo convert to 
Christianity. Ry the late Rev. William 
Ward, Missionary at Serampore: with 
@ portrait. 

In the prese, Original Letters from 
the late Rev. John Newton to his in- 
timate friends, from P7784 to 1804, 

Dr. Carey has just published, the 
Comedies of Plautus, in continuation of 
the Recents’ pocket Classics 
Tracedies will follow 

Nearly ready for pn! lication, the 
Principles of Forensic Medicine, &ec. by 
G.Samth, M.D. In 1 wol. Svo. This ed:- 
tron will contain much new matter and 
Various improvements. 

Mr. Samvue! Plombe has in the press, 
a Systematic Tre atise on the Diseases of 
the Skin, with col ured plates 

Mr. Haden has in the press, a Trane- 


Seneca’s 





lation of Magendie’s Formulary for the 
preparation and mcde of employing 
several new remecies, In 12mo 

In the press, The Night before the 
Rrical, and Other Poems. By Miss 
Garnett. In an 8vo. volume. 

Sir J. BE. Smith, President of the 
Linnwan Society, &c. hos nearly 
resdy for publication the fir-t portion of 
his Foelish Flora. Sa much bas been 
done in Botany since the publication of 
this Auther’s Flora Rritannica and Fne¢e- 
lish Botany, especially with regard to 
natoral affinities; and he has for thirty 
years past found so much to correct, m 
the characters and synonyms of Rritish 
Plants. that this will be entirely an ori- 
gnal Work. The language also is at- 
tempted to be reduced to ai cerrect 
standord. The genera are reformed. 
and the species defined, from practical 
observation : and it is honed the expec- 
tations of British botanists will not be 
disappointed. 

A Geoenuostical Fssayv on the Super- 
position of Rocks in both Hemispheres, 
by M. «de Humboldt, and translated 
into English under bis (immediate inspec- 
tion, will be published, next month, tn 
1 vol. Svo. 

Captain A. Cruise of the 84th Re- 
giment, has jast ready for publication 
in an Sve. volume. “ Journal of a Ten 
Months Residence in New Ze aland” 

The reeular publication of the En- 
evelopedia Edinensis will now be re- 
sumed. Part xix. will be ready in Oc- 
tober, and the work will be completed 
within the original limits. 

James L. Drummond, M. D. Surgeon, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in the Relfast Academical Institution, 
has in the press a duodecimo volume, 
entitled, First Steps to Botany, intended 
as popular illustrations of the science, 
leading to its study asa branch of ge- 
neral education, illustrated with nume- 
rous wood-ents. 

The Second Faition (with corrections 
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and additions) of Miss Benger’s Memoirs 
f Mary Queen of Scots, with Anec- 
iytes of the Court of Henry the Second, 
daring ber Residence in France, will 
appear during the ensuing month. lu 
Q vols. Svo, with a genuine Portrait, 
never before engraved, and a fac-simile. 

Dr. Meyrick’s Work on Antient Ar- 
nour, in 3 vols. imperial 4to. will be 
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published on the Ist of October. This 
is the only work which acquaints us 
with the changes in Armour Chrono- 
logically ; and contains 70 coloured, and 
10 outline Plates; 26 Illuminated Ca- 
pital Letters, engraved Vignette and 
Titles, with nearly 1000 pages of leticr 
press. 





Arr. XI. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Baron de Koll, rela- 
tive to his seeret Mission in 1810, for 
liberating Ferdinand VIL. king of Spain 
from captivity at Valencay. Written 
by Himself. To which are added, Me- 
moirs of the Queen of Etraria, written 
by herself. Svo, 10s. 6d, 


FINE ARTS. 


Syiva Britannica, or Portraits of Forest 
Trees distinguisbed for their antiquity, 
magnitude, or beauty. Drawn from 
vature, and etched by Jacob George 
Strutt. folio. Part V. 15s. Proofs I. 5s. 

A Series of Groups, illustrating the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character 
ot the People of France and Germany. 
By George Lewis. imp. 8vo. SI, 3..— 
medium 4to, 3L. 15s.—and Proofs on 
royal 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. balf-bound, 

lhe Scenery of the Rivers Tamar and 
Tavy in Forty-seven Subjects, exhibit- 
ing the most interesting Views on their 
Banks, from the Source to the Termi- 
nation of each, including a View of the 
Breakwater at Plymouth, drawn and 
engraved by Frederic C. Lewis. imp, 4to, 
2). 10s. Proots 31. 3s. in boards, 

A Descriptive Guide to Fonthill Abbey 
and Demesne for 1823, including a List 
of its Paintings and Curtosities. By 
John Rutter, 8vo. 4s, With a highly 


faished Plate and Vignette, 


HIsTorRyY. 


Huni’s Rredow’s Tables, of the History 
of the World, chiefly adapted for In- 
divided Ancient 
History.—2. Middie Ages.—3. Modern 
History. S8vo, sheets, 4s. 6d. folded in 
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MEDICINE, 


" 
tt strated 


snbjomed, 


Ou Comparative An:tomy 


7] plates: To which ts 


Synopsis Systematis Regni Animal's 
nunc primum ex ovi modificationibas 
propositum. By Sir Everard Home, Bt. 
V.P.R.S. FAS. F.LS. &e. 2 vols. Sto, 
7L 7s. large paper, 10], 10s. 

Practical Remarks oa Fractures at the 
upper part of the Thign, and particu- 
larly Fractures withm the Copsalar 
Ligamcnts with Critical Observations 
on Sir Astley Cooper’s Treatise on that 
Subject. Observations ou Fractures of 
the Olecranon; description of a new 
Apparatus for securing the upper ex- 
tremity in injuries of the shoulder-jomt 
and Scapula; on the re-establishment 
of a large portion of the Urethra; on 
the mechanism of the Spine, By Heary 
Earle, F.R.S. Assistant Surgeon to St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon 
to the Foundling Hospital, 8vo. 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Voice from St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul's; being a few plain words ad- 
dressed most respectfully to the mem- 
bers of both houses of Parliament ou 
some late accusations against the Church 
Establishment. By a member of the 
University of Oxford. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

The Youthful Travellers; or Letters 
chietly descriptive of scenes visited by 
some young people during a Sammer 
excursion, designed as examples of the 
epistulary style for children.  18mo., 
plates, 2s. 6d. half-bound, 

The East India Calculator ; or tables 
for assisting computation of batta, in- 
terest, commission, &c. in Indian mo- 
ney, with copious tables of the exchan. 
ges between London, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, &c. &c. By Thomas 
Thornton, Author of a Compendium of 
the Laws and Regulations concerning 
the Trade with India. 8vo. 11. Is, 

The East India Military Calendar; 
containing the services of General and 
Ficld Officers of the Indian army. 
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Under the sanction of, aud dedicated by 
express permission to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors of the affairs ot the E. 
India Company. By the Editor of the 
Royal Military Calendar. 4to. 2i. Ws, 

Description of an Electrical Tele- 
graph, and of some other Electrical 
Apparatus: with eight plates, engraved 
by Lowry. By Francis Ronalds. 8vo. 6s. 

The Farmer's Directory, and Gude 
to the Farrer, Grazier, avd Planter; 
with the Domestic lustructor. By Leo- 
nard Towne. } vol. 4to. 720 pages, with 
fine engravings, 11. 10s. 


PHILOLOGY. 


A Grammar of the three principal 
Oriental Languages, Hindoostanee, Per- 
sian, and Arabic, on a plan entirely new 
and perfectly easy ; to which is added, 
a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed 
for the Author, by Merga Meobammed 
Saulih, of Shiray, accompanied with ap 
English Transiatiun. By Wilham Price, 
Esq. 4to. Il, Is. 


TH BOLOCY, 


The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; 
in which the unrted efforts of modern 
Infidels aud Socimans are detected and 
expoad, illustrated by womerous ex- 
amples: being the substance of the 
Busby Lectures, delivered on appoint- 
ment of the lord bishop of London, in 
the parish churches of St. James's, Cleik- 
enwell, and St. Antholin’s, Watiing- 
street. By the Rev. S. Piggott, AM. 
of St. Edmand Hall, Odstord. Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

The Psalmes of David, translated into 
divers and sundry kindes of verse, more 
rare and excellent for the method and 
varictic, than ever yet hath been done 
iu English, begun by the noble and 
learned Sir Philip Sidney, knight, and 
finished by the Countess of Pembroke, 
his Sister. Now first printed from a copy 
of the original NS, Transcribed by 
John Davies, of Hereford, im the Reign 


of James the Pirst. With iwo portraite, 
250 printed. I9mo, 12s. 

A new edition of the Psalms and Para- 
phrases of the Kirk of Scotland, with 
introductory remarks to each Psalms, by 
the late Rev. J. Brown, of Haddington ; 
andto each Paraphras:, by his soo, the 
Kev. J. Brown, uf Dalkeith. 

The Bible Teacher’s Manual. Bya 
Clergyman, Part II. Exodus. 8d. 

The Works of the late Andrew Fuller, 
Vol. VILL. and last. 8va, 12s, 

Mary Magdaleve’s Funeral Tears for 
the Death of ber Saviour, By Robert 
Southwell, 2 vols. royal h6mo. 8s. 

‘The History of Moses, being a con- 
tinuation of Scripture Stories. 3s. 

Nicodemus; or a Treatise on the 
Fear of Man, wherein the causes and 
sad cffects are brietly described, with 
some remedies against it, By the late 
Professor Frank, of Halle. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons for Children, designed tu pros 
note their immediate Piety. By the 
Rev. Samuel Nott, junior, of America, 
Is 6d, 

Pastoral Narratives, illustrative of the 
importance of Evangelical religion, aud 
its tendency to promote the happiness of 
its subjects. 1s. 6d. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectares, 
Part Vil. On the Authority uf the Old 
‘Testament. Svo. 2s, 

Scripture Names of Persons and 
Places, familiarly explained ; intended 
as a Companion to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptuies, for the use of younog 
persons, I2mo. 4s, 

Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms, se- 
lected and arranged with the texts of 
Scripture to which they refer. By Richard 
Brudeneil Exton, Rector of Athelington, 
Suffolk. 12mo 3s 6d, 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from 
Bishop Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice ; 
adapted to the present times and to 
generaluse. By Latitia Matilda Law. 
kins. 12ino. Ss. 





